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Doris Rands, a much beloved and respected 
socialist and feminist, died on July 28 in Vancouver. 
Born in 1916, Doris married Stan Rands in 1943. 
They raised three children - Jean, Brian and Ailsa. 

While the Rands lived in Regina, Doris was well 
known for her involvement in issues that mattered - 
from the fight for medicare and community health 
clinics to better education for children. Their house 
became a place where anti-war, trade union and 
Aboriginal activists gathered. 

Doris moved to Vancouver in 1993. She worked 
with several local groups including Grassrooters, 
End Legislated Poverty, and the Raging Grannies. 

Donations in memory of Doris Rands may be 
made to the Children’s Program of Macdonald Ele- 
mentary School, c/o Jean Rands, 2639 Trinity St., 
Vancouver, BC V5K 1E5. 


DEMOCRATIC MUNICIPAL REFORM 

Inner city decay, grinding poverty, urban sprawl, 
crumbling infrastructure - what’s happening to our 
urban centres? Are we heading toward the chaos and 
despair of the big U.S. cities? Can we fight back 

_ against the corporate forces of destruction? 

Yes we can! All across the country, urban activ- 
ists are fighting back - challenging greed, struggling 
to reclaim our cities, promoting creative alternatives. 
__ CHOICES!, a Manitoba-based coalition for social 

justice, is sponsoring a Conference For Democratic 
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Municipal Reform at the University of Winnipeg from 
December 5 - 7. Conference registration is $100. For 
more information phone CHOICES! at (204) 944- 
9408, fax (204) 957-1508, or e-mail lords@web.net 


WEAR FAIR 

A 45-page education/action kit for individuals 
and groups interested in getting involved in cam- 
paigns to stop sweatshops is now available. The kit 
includes action tips from successful anti-sweatshop 
campaigns, corporate profiles on Nike and Woolworth, 
information on this changing global industry, child 
labour, codes of conduct and independent monitor- 
ing, and a guide to label and corporate research. The 
cost is $5 per kit plus $1.50 for postage. Make 
cheques payable to the Labour Behind the Label 
Coalition, 606 Shaw Street, Toronto, ON M6G 3L6. 
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Briarpatch announces the first annual Conrad 
Award for the worst corporation or corporate leader 
in Canada. All Briarpatch readers are eligible. Just 
send in your nomination and a brief reason why this 
corporation or corporate leader deserves to be called 
the worst in Canada. Send your nomination to the 
Briarpatch Conrad Award, 2138 McIntyre St., Regina, 
SK S4P 2R7 by December 31, 1997. The prize will be 
a Briarpatch T-shirt. 


BRIARPATCH WRITERS’ FUND 

Thanks to all those supporters who have made a 
donation to the Briarpatch Writers’ Fund. Your kind 
donations will enable us to pay not only experienced 
senior writers, but also young, energetic student 
journalists to cut their writing teeth by doing inves- 
tigative articles for our magazine. Briarpatch readers 
benefit and so do these future journalists who will 
enter their new jobs with experience and progressive 
idealism. Not exactly what Conrad Black would want, 
n'est-ce pas? Make cheques payable to Briarpatch 
Writers’ Fund, 2138 McIntyre St., Regina, SK S4P 
2R7. 
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LETTERS 


Dear Briarpatch, 

This is a reply to Dan Parrott’s 
letter (September 1997) about my 
article, “The Canadian Connection: 
Drugs, Money Laundering and 
Canadian Banks.” I thank Mr. 
Parrott for bringing up the issue of 
CIA involvement in the drug trade. 
This is well-documented by Alfred 
McCoy and Peter Dale Scott. I 
wished to go beyond the covert 
side though, and show that overt 
Northern institutions, too, are part 
of the drug trade. The CIA is one 
component of a larger system that 
has made drug trafficking one of 
the three biggest money-makers 
in the world (oil and arms being 
the other two). Undoubtedly, the 
flood of drugs into the U.S. which 
typically accompanies major cov- 
ert operations encourages addic- 


I n September, two University 
of British Columbia students 
were arrested by RCMP officers 
while participating in a non- 
violent action to raise aware- 
ness about the Asia Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (APEC) Lead- 
ers’ Summit to be held on cam- 
pus in November. 

The arrested students, Shiraz 
Dindar and Mark Luchkow, were 
painting a circle on the pave- 
ment around the Goddess of De- 
mocracy statue which com- 
memorates the victims of the 
Tiananmen Massacre. The stu- 
dents, part of a campus group 
called APEC ALERT, have dubbed 
the circle an “APEC-Free Zone.” 

RCMP officers arrested and 
charged the pair with mischief. 
RCMP officers told the students 


APEC Alert 


What’s more mischievous: drawing a line on 
the pavement or inviting a dictator on campus? 


tion and feeds demand. However, I 
have not come across any direct 
evidence that the CIA targeted 
drugs at any particular commu- 
nity. They many not need to. Given 
the overall socio-economic struc- 
ture of the U.S., it is probable that 
a major proportion of the drug 
supply will end up in the most 
disadvantaged (and therefore the 
most dangerous from the Estab- 
lishment's point of view) commu- 
nities. Rather than being the re- 
sult of a covert conspiracy, the 
demand for drugs is part of the 
logic of the broader system. Even if 
secret agencies were disbanded, 
this demand would not disappear 
because it serves the interests of 
forces more powerful than the CIA 
and even the U.S. government. 
Asad Ismi 
Toronto, ON 


that they were told to make the 
arrests by members of the UBC 
administration. The administra- 
tion decided unilaterally to hold 
the controversial APEC meeting 
on campus earlier in the year. 

Dindar defended the actions 
of APEC ALERT: “We're trying to 
establish an APEC-Free Zone, a 
place where we can be free from 
the tyranny of dictators like 
General Suharto.” Suharto, the 
president of Indonesia, is due tO 
visit UBC in November along 
with 17 other APEC leaders. 1 
cluding Jean Chrétien. 

Dindar scoffed at the charge 
of mischief against him: “What $ 
more mischievous, our line 0? 
the pavement, or UBC sneaking 
in APEC without consulting 
students, faculty or st: 
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Hammering 
Out a Future 


The Regina Women’s Work Training Program. 


by 


66 I 

personally get excited and 
charged up when I see the women 
put their new knowledge and skills 
to work. I show them one little 
thing that can translate into big- 
ger steps and a whole project. For 
example, I teach them how to 
change the bit on a drill, and they 
are able to put up drywall and 
construct other things with this 
skill.” Denise Needham talks about 
the feeling and meaning that she 
gets out of her involvement in the 
Women’s Work Training Program 
in Regina. Denise has been a car- 
penter for 27 years and journeyed 
since 1984. She works as busi- 
ness manager for the program’s 
Regina Women’s Construction Co- 
operative. The training is open to 
all women who are interested in 
acquiring new skills and a career. 
The participants form a growing 
network of ambitious tradeswomen 
“doing what they love to do most.” 

Saskatchewan Women in 
Trades and Technology is the pro- 
vincial organization behind this 
program. The organization is rep- 
resented on many boards and plays 
an advisory role in education and 
technology. The different phases 
of the training program receive 
provincial funding from various 
sources such as New Careers, 
Future Skills, and Strategic Initia- 
tives. 

Valerie Overend is ajourneyed 
carpenter and the executive direc- 
tor of Saskatchewan Women in 
Trades and Technology. In 1991, 
Valerie and Denise developed a 
curriculum for a carpentry pro- 
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gram which was supported by 
federal funds. 

In 1996, the planned training 
program for women took on a fur- 
ther dimension: “We have a long- 
term plan for a self-sufficient 
women’s employment program,” 
Valerie said. “We don’t have a 
limited vision, we want all kinds of 
women.” 

So in January 1996, 18 women 
from various backgrounds began 
the first five-year-long apprentice 
carpentry training program. In level 
one of the program, women are 
taught carpentry and shop theory. 
This level is followed by 20 weeks 
of workplace training which in- 
volves residential construction and 
renovation. In this phase, women 
work for non-profit organizations 
such as Habitat for Humanity and 
the Food Bank. 

In level three of the training, 
the women enter the Regina 
Women’s Construction Co-op, 
where they learn to run their own 
business. Women who reach this 
level hire their own supervisor, a 
journey carpenter, with whom they 
work as apprentices. 

Most of the women in training 
are of Indian and Metis ancestry 
and were on social assistance when 
they began. Sherry Winchester, 
who is now the president of the co- 
op, learned about the training 
program in 1996. She became 
interested in carpentry and is glad 
to have joined the program. “We 
are the first all-women construc- 
tion crew. We do a nice job be- 
cause we tend to look more into 
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detail. It’s also a good feeling to go 
from training to our own busi- 
ness.” 
Denise Needham stresses one 
of the more important philosophies 
of the program is for women to 
support each other and empower 
one another. Since knowledge is 
seen as power, it is freely and 
generously shared among the 
women. 

By contrast, Denise often no- 
tices a reluctance by men to openly 
pass on their skills to others anda 
tendency to protect their knowl- 
edge. 

The women in this program 
experience quite a different work 
environment that aims to make 
them not only self-sufficient, but 
grants them the time and space for 
their personal needs. Forexample, 
if a woman can only get an ap- 
pointment to see a physician dur- 
ing work hours, the co-op respects 
and allows for her needs. 

On the whole, the Women’s 
Work Training Program's philoso- 
phy of the empowerment of women 
is accompanied by “a very good 
track record,” as Valerie Overend 
points out. The program follows 
national standards and guidelines 
and is supervised by knowledge- 
able and experienced people. Its 
credibility rests on both co-opera- 
tion and competence and, thereby, 
makes a viable and successful 
women’s training and work alter- 
native possible. 


Anne van Ransbeek is a freelance 
writer who lives in Regina. 
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Saskatchewan’s 
Gambling Addiction 


The provincial government knew that flashy new 
casinos and VLTs would create addicts who 
would do anything to bet their last dollar. But the 
government went ahead anyway. 


by 


I twas spring 1996 and the bank 
manager spoke candidly over 
lunch. “We had a mortgage go in 
arrears this week. A good cus- 
tomer gambled away his mortgage 
money at the casino. He’s not the 
first.” 

Casino Regina had opened 
earlier that year. Already the con- 
sequences were surfacing. Over 
the next 12 months there were 
regular news stories of workers 
stealing from their employers to 
feed a gambling addiction. At the 
same time, law offices were rou- 
tinely commencing divorce pro- 
ceedings where gambling was the 
most obvious source of family 
breakdown. 

What had the Saskatchewan 
government invited into our prov- 
ince? 

Before 1993 Saskatchewan 
residents could gamble at race- 
tracks, bingos and casinos offer- 
ing card and table games. The 
gambling facilities, however, were 
nothing flashy. Saskatchewan did 
not have a glamorous casino or 
video lottery terminals (VLTs). 

Many concerned citizens were 
dismayed that Saskatchewan resi- 
dents took their gambling and 
tourist dollars to Nevada or even 
Manitoba. 

The solution to this financial 
“drain,” they said, was to intro- 
duce competitive casinos and elec- 
tronic gambling machines to Sas- 
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katchewan. 

Since 1993 VLTs have been 
installed in beverage rooms from 
Moosomin to Meadow Lake. Four 
native-run casinos are open or 
approved and three other casinos 
operate in Saskatoon and Regina. 
In all the facilities, over 4,100 VLTs 
now tempt Saskatchewan gam- 
blers. 

The public is continually re- 
minded of the economic wealth 
springing from this gambling ex- 
pansion. Casino Regina boasts that 
it has over 500 full and part-time 
employees. Additionally, the pro- 
vincial government states there are 
tremendous spin-off benefits to 
restaurants and hotels. 

The revenue benefits too are 
substantial. They include over $160 
million in gross revenues from VLTs 
in 1996 and a $5.45 million pay- 
ment to the government’s general 
revenue fund in 1997 from Casino 
Regina. Soon, if not already, 3.9 
percent of all government revenue 
will come from gambling. 

Was there only good news from 
the expansion of gambling? Does 
all this profit come without a cost? 

A 1993 Saskatchewan survey 
concluded that 2.7 percent of 
gamblers were problem gamblers. 
This statistic predated the intro- 
duction of VLTs and was ques- 
tionable when compared to On- 
tario’s reported rate of 8.6 percent 
and Alberta's rate of 5.4 percent. 
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Clearly the provincial govern- 
ment knew in 1993 that a signifi- 
cant number of Saskatchewan's 
citizens would be harmed by the 
introduction of VLTs. The media 
and gambling counsellors regu- 
larly referred to VLTs as the “crack 
cocaine” of gambling. Indeed the 
last two years have proven this to 
be true. In 1997 at least 85 per- 
cent of all calls to gambling coun- 
sellors in Saskatchewan relate to 
VLT addictions. 

Psychologists paint a sad pic- 
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> Net revenues generated by 
VLTs in 1995-96 for the nine 
provinces that had them: 

$1 billion 

> Net annual revenues 
projected by the Ontario 
government with the 
installation of 20,000 new 
VLTs in that province: 

$1 billion 

> Percentage of problem 
gamblers in Manitoba who 
reported VLTs as their most 
frequent form of gambling: 
92% 

> Number of bets that can 
be made per minute on a VLT: 
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ture of pathological gamblers. 
Ethnic minorities, the poor and 
the uneducated are disproportion- 
ately represented in their ranks. 
So too are the mentally ill, alcohol- 
ics, and substance abusers. Male 
gamblers usually have low self- 
esteem. A high percentage of fe- 
males were victims of physical or 
sexual abuse. In short, gambling 
and VLTs especially, victimize the 
most vulnerable people in our 
society. Years of American research 
prior to 1993 made these gam- 
bling statistics virtually irrefutable. 
Consequently, when the govern- 
ment introduced VLTs to the prov- 
ince in 1993, it knew that the 
weakest people would be the great- 
est victims. The government knew 
that hundreds or even thousands 
of Saskatchewan residents would 
ruin their marriages or steal from 
their employers or lose their homes 
as a direct result of VLT and ex- 
panded casino gambling. 
Dubiously, the government 
appointed a committee in 1993 to 
plot a course for Saskatchewan's 
“socially responsible” introduction 
of casinos and VLTs. The commit- 
tee’s mandate, however, specifi- 
cally precluded it from question- 
ing the morality of the govern- 
ment’s headlong dash into gam- 
bling expansion. The committee 
was prohibited from concluding 
that casinos and VLTs were not in 
Saskatchewan's best interest. 
The province does not deny 
that addiction problems have 
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sprung from the 1993 revisions to 
gambling. They are quick to con- 
tend, however, that the govern- 
ment has acted ethically in ex- 
panding gambling in the province. 
The government trained dozens of 
gambling counsellors, set up a 1- 
800 counselling phone line, and 
advertised these services widely. 

In 1994 Lorne Calvert, then 
Minister of Health, made a bold 
statement which attempted to 
redeem the province’s gambling 
initiatives. He claimed that the 
government’s addiction counsel- 
ling facilities would “prevent gam- 
bling addiction.” 

Regrettably Calvert promised 
the impossible. Firstly, problem 
gamblers are not being reached by 
the province’s addiction counsel- 
ling. The 1994 report of the Gam- 
bling Advisory Committee reported 
that less than one percent of prob- 
lem gamblers seek treatment ina 
given year. Of equal relevance, 
whose who’ seek counselling in- 
evitably do so only after gambling 
has inflicted its ruin. The damage 
is already done to family and ca- 
reer when government-sponsored 
counselling attempts to make re- 
pairs. How then could even the 
best counselling programs prevent 
gambling problems? 

Over one million patrons vis- 
ited Casino Regina in its first year. 
Between three percent and eight 
percent were problem gamblers - 
many of them pathological gam- 
blers. Yet the 1996 annual report 
of the casino reports that only two 
patrons were issued “voluntary ad- 
mission bans.” 

Some critics may be so blunt 
as to say government initiatives to 
prevent problem gambling are little 
help at all. Critics claim that gov- 
ernment-sponsored counselling is 
a token offering to public opinion 
with negligible results when com- 
pared to the vast social damage 
that gambling extracts. 

Aside from the government 
itself, the forces that try to downplay 
or ignore the ill effects of gambling 
are many and strong. For example, 
Federation of Saskatchewan In- 


dian Nations president Blaine Favel 
declared that Indian-run casinos 
will be the “beginning of the end of 
poverty and economic disparity for 
First Nations People.” 

Similarly in the United States, 
the gambling industry is among 
the top five contributors to politi- 
cal campaigns; casino protesters 
are drowned out by the cheers of 
casino employees and municipal 
tourist offices. There are few po- 
litical gains for civic leaders who 
are anti-casino. 

The most important statistics 
on gambling are unavailable. How 
many people traded their savings 
for insurmountable debt because 
of VLTs and expanded casinos? 
How many people ruined their 
careers? How many marriages were 
consigned to divorce? 

Until the provincial government 
announces these statistics, they 
are only telling half of the gam- 
bling story. Like the pathological 
gambler who believes he will never 
lose, our provincial government 
relishes its new-found gambling 
wealth and belittles the high cost 
of the choice it made. 


Gerald Heinrichs is a Regina law- 
yer. He is a regular contributor to 
Western Parent magazine. 
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High Noon at 
Silver Sage 


Take the money and run. The Regina 
Exhibition Association closes 


by 


P air was thick with tension 
the day the Regina Exhibition As- 
sociation’s board of directors met 
to consider the future of the Silver 
Sage Casino. Black Jack tables 
and Roulette wheels were a 30- 
year institution at Exhibition Park, 
but this was the Nineties. The new 
game in town demanded heavy 
stakes, considerable market savvy 
and nerves of steel. Now, on Au- 
gust 12, 1997, after two years of 
struggle, the board was faced with 
the age-old gambler’s dilemma: stay 
in the game or fold. The province’s 
Saskatchewan Gaming Corpora- 
tion - which also owned Casino 
Regina, the competition - was 
prepared to ante up $2.6 million 
in guaranteed annual revenues for 
the next 30 years, whether or not 
Silver Sage’s doors stayed open. 
The ensuing discussion was long 
and at times heated, but when the 
vote was finally called there was 
no need to count the hands. That 
evening a memo was posted on the 
staff bulletin board, inviting the 
casino’s 200-plus employees to a 
meeting at 11:00 a.m. the follow- 
ing morning. Union representa- 
tives began the grim task of phon- 
ing workers who were not on shift. 
After a year of rumours, no one 
expected good news. 

The Silver Sage entered the 
game when others were bowing 
out. Faced with competition from 
four Indian-run casinos, the exhi- 
bition associations in Yorkton, 
Saskatoon, Prince Albert and 
Saskatoon chose to take the gov- 
ernment’s revenue guarantees and 
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close. “And that was actually the 
smart thing to do, because their 
employees got employed right away 
[at the new casinos],” recalls Joanne 
Crofford, Minister in Charge of the 
Saskatchewan Gaming Corpora- 
tion. 

But, peering into the smoky 
interior of the Buffalo Bucks Ca- 
sino, Regina’s Exhibition Associa- 
tion saw an opportunity to main- 
tain their market share. During 
Grey Cup weekend in November 
1995, the public got a sneak pre- 
view of the old Buffalo Bucks trans- 
formed into the new Silver Sage. 
Awash in comfortable desert pas- 
tels, Silver Sage featured 300 of 
the Saskatchewan Gaming Cor- 
poration’s new coin-in coin-out slot 
machines. The jingle ofmoney lent 
magic to the air, as if a piece of 
Vegas had landed on the cold 
prairie. 

All bets were off, though, when 
2,500 guests gathered on January 
25, 1996 to watch Joanne Crofford 
cut the ribbon at Casino Regina. 
While the Silver Sage spent $1.5 
million crafting its southwest 
theme, the Province of Saskatche- 
wan pumped $37 million into its 
own casino at historic Union Sta- 
tion. The crowd surged forward 
into a fairyland of sparkling chan- 
deliers and marble floors, the exotic 
domain of Baccarat, Seven Card 
Stud and Texas Hold’Em. Also 
featured were 500 slot machines, 
200 of them taken out of the Silver 
Sage by the Gaming Corporation. 

“Everyone felt in the back of 
their mind that Casino Regina 


its casino. 
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would spell the death of Silver 
Sage at some point,” says Kelly 
Miner, union representative to the 
casino’s Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union (RWDSU) 
members. In addition to the ex- 
pensive make-over, Casino Regina 
used its muscle with tour compa- 
nies to ensure gambling tourists 
stayed away from the Silver Sage. 
The Exhibition Association's ap- 
plication to extend its operating 
hours till 4:00 a.m. was denied, 
while a few weeks later Casino 
Regina's application for the same 
closing time was approved, the 
union says. 

The association was forced to 
go cap in hand to a body that was 
both governor and competitor, but 
the government did not exploit the 
situation, maintains exhibition 
board member and city councillor 
Bill Gray. “Ms. Crofford did a bang- 
up job in trying to keep everything 
stay-at-home. You know - you don't 
venture into each business,” Gray 
says. Crofford insists Casino Regina 
had no interest in seeing Silver 
Sage do poorly. In fact, if Silver 
Sage needed a revenue top-off, it 
made Casino Regina's bottom line 
suffer, she says. Still, there were 
troubling moments, like when 
Casino Regina was allowed to pool 
its revenues from individual slots 
into attractive jackpots, while Sil- 
ver Sage was not. “It didn’t seem 
fair, but it had to do with how 
many slots you had,” says Gray. 

Indeed, the whole structure of 
slot revenues seemed stacked 
against Silver Sage. According to 
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industry experts, slots typically 
account for 80 percent of casino 
revenues. With just 120 machines 
left on site, Silver Sage turned to 
its table games for salvation. Then, 
at the worst possible moment, the 
house started losing at the tables. 
Silver Sage limped into 1997 
with table revenues reportedly 
down $700,000, and attendance 
down by a third. 

The New Year began with 
rumours of Silver Sage’s immi- 
nent demise. Confronted by wor- 
ried staff members, management 
posted a memo on January 17 
saying there was no intent to 
close the casino. In fact, behind 
closed doors the board looked 
at a report that laid out closure 
as an option worth considering. 
After all, they would receive $2.2 
million every year from the gov- 
ernment without, as the report 
worded it, “the work and com- 
plications associated with a full 
and part-time staff of approxi- 
mately 240 employees.” But 
instead the association decided 
to cut costs. Four days after 
receiving their memo of reas- 
surance, the staffs hours were 
slashed by 30 percent, again 
announced through a posted 
notice. 

One of the aforementioned 
staffing “complications” came in 
the package of Kathleen Hewitt, 
a tough-talking pit boss, rou- 
lette dealer and RWDSU shop 
steward. Although a former craps 
dealer, the eleven-year veteran of 
the gaming tables took no crap 
from management. But when she 
met with casino manager Bob 
Osadchy, she was willing to con- 
cede that they shared a tough situ- 
ation. “He said, my entire year’s 
promotion budget is what they give 
away with one car down there [at 
Casino Regina]. But by the same 
token, the casino was so badly 
managed,” she says. : 

Staff disagreed with manage- 
ment over how to save the situ- 
` ation. “Tables were opened, tables 
were closed, as different things 
were tried. We were trying to keep 


it viable,” says Gray. From Hewitt’s 
perspective, the experiments were 
sheer folly: “[The customers are] 
having a few beers, their wallets 
are opening, and we're closing down 
the tables and directing them to 
Casino Regina.” 


EMPLOYE 
DESERVE , 
JAFA 
| GEVERENCE 

PACKACE | 
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Kathleen Hewitt, chief shop steward 
says “The laid off workers want a fair 
severance package and new job.” 
photo: George Manz 


No one was happy with the 
situation, including the govern- 
ment. “We were getting hung fora 
whole bunch of expenses over 
which we had no control, yet we 
were guaranteeing a profit,” says 
Joanne Crofford, accusing the 
association of manipulating ex- 
pense lines to artificially deflate 
profits. Meanwhile, the associa- 
tion complained that the formula 
for dividing slot revenues with the 
Saskatchewan Gaming Corpora- 
tion didn’t cover staff costs and 
leave a healthy enough profit. With 
neither party satisfied, the reve- 
nue sharing agreement was under 


re-negotiation. During discussions, 
the guarantee was raised to $2.6 
million per annum for 30 years - 
casino or no casino. Despite the 
sweetened pot, negotiations were 
based on the assumption the ca- 
sino would remain open, Crofford 
maintains. “That agreement took 
over a year to negotiate, and 
two-thirds of it was discussing 
ongoing operations,” she says, 
a hint of anger edging her voice. 
There were some “just in case” 
closure clauses, but it wasn’t a 
main issue, she maintains. 

In May, Exhibition Park gen- 
eral manager Doug Cressman 
told the media, “There are no 
plans to close the casino at 
Exhibition Park.” That summer, 
customers returned and the 
house began winning again, says 
Kathleen Hewitt. The union 
busied itself with a proposal to 
reform the scheduling system, 
which management found too 
unwieldy. If closure was a con- 
sideration, no one guessed it 
was very high on the agenda. 
“You like to give people ample 
information, but some things 
you just can’t talk about,” ex- 
plains board member Gray. 
“There was a profit, but it was 
pointing the wrong way. Do you 
take the given or do you take the 
risk?” The board members, it 
turned out, were no gamblers. 
On August 12 they chose to 
take the money and run. The 
closure date was November 22, 
they announced. 

“Quite frankly, I was surprised,” 
says Gray. But it was no snap 
decision, he maintains - the de- 
bate was contentious. “I can as- 
sure you this issue was probably 
exhausted to its extreme on every 
matter.” Perhaps this was true for 
rank and file board members, but 
among the inner circle of manag- 
ers and executive members the 
results must have been a foregone 
conclusion, for two weeks earlier a 
staff member had spied the an- 
nouncement on a computer screen. 

“I felt like shit,” says Joanne 
Crofford, who until that moment 
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assumed the Silver Sage would 
remain open under the renewed 
agreement. Although Crofford says 
the revenue guarantee was never 
intended as employment support, 
the government would have to 
answer for the lost jobs. The worst 
feelings, though, were reserved for 
the staff. In total, 125 in-scope 
employees, 10 out-of-scope em- 
ployees, 40 operations workers and 
23 food services employees would 
find themselves out of work a little 
more than one month before Christ- 
mas. 

Gray says the fate of the work- 
ers was uppermost in the board’s 
discussions, but management of- 
fered only a resume-writing course 
or $150, along with a vague prom- 
ise of re-employment “where pos- 
sible”. On August 25 the associa- 
tion told the Labour Relations 
Board that further severance would 
be negotiated through the collec- 
tive agreement. On September 19, 


Photo: Elaine Brière 


Support East Timor! 
Pot Luck Supper 


Saturday November 8 


St. Mary's Anglican Church 
Montague St. & 15th Ave. 


Regina 5:30 pm 


bring your favourite dish plus a $5 donation 
highlights include authentic Timorese cui- 

sine, Elaine Briére’s film “Bitter Paradise”, art 
raffle, auctions, and much more. 


For more information contact Regina East Timor Alert 
Network (RETAN) at 525-3372. 


though, the union received a letter 
stating management would not 
entertain any new proposals. In 
the meantime, Crofford approached 
Management with the idea of set- 
ting up a transition team to aid the 
employees. As of press time, she 
was still awaiting a response. 

Did the government squeeze 
out the competition? Yes, but the 
very act of offering money to the 
exhibition associations early in the 
game could be taken as fair warn- 
ing and compensation for tough 
times ahead. And whether or not 
the Saskatchewan Gaming Cor- 
poration deliberately undermined 
Silver Sage, at the very least the 
revenue guarantee left no incen- 
tive to stay open, a fact for which 
Crofford makes no apology. 

What about the Silver Sage’s 
profits? Did they really have to 
close? Although they are a com- 
munity-based organization, the 
Exhibition Association has cho- 


a a O a a a 
sen to keep its books closed and 


explanations brief. In any case, if 
Crofford’s accusations are true, 
their method of listing expenses 
would present a muddy picture at 
best. 

Given the paucity of public 
documents, it’s not easy to assign 
white hats and black hats in this 
western saga. We are left to judge 
by deeds, which, in the end, are 
the only measure that counts. In 
the immediate aftermath, the 
workers and the public were dealt 
with brusquely and unfairly. Only 
through a genuine effort to pro- 
vide fair severance and better 
opportunities to the laid-off em- 
ployees will the government and 
the Exhibition Association come 
outclean in the weeks and months 
to come, as the sun sets on the 
Silver Sage. 


Patricia Elliott is a Regina freelance 
writer. 


525-9147 


13th & Robinson 


Fresh COD, Live LOBSTER, Fresh 
SOLE, Atlantic SCALLOPS, Fresh 
SALMON, Jumbo SHRIMPS, Fresh 
PICKEREL, King CRAB Legs, Fresh 
WHITEFISH, HALIBUT Steaks, Smoked 
SALMON, Salt or Pickeled HERRING, 
Rainbow TROUT, Smoked GOLDEYE, 
Red SNAPPER, & MUCH MORE! 


DROP IN SOON! 
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Taking it to the Streets 


Defending homeless youth in Victoria. 


by 


D in Victoria took 
to the streets on July 21 to protest 
a new by-law targeting homeless 
youth that makes it illegal to sit, 
kneel, squat or lie down on down- 
town public sidewalks. Carrying a 
banner stating “We won't stand for 
this,” a diverse crowd comprised 
of 175 concerned citizens and local 
social justice groups squatted, sat, 
knelt and lay on the sidewalk. The 
protest moved onto the street, 
blocking traffic for half an hour. 
Then demonstrators marched to 
city hall where they crowded into 
the foyer and staged an impromptu 
sit-in. Protesters drummed and 
chanted before moving the protest 
back outside where they pleaded 
with police officers to “give me a 
ticket!” Once it became clear that 
there would be no tickets issued, 
the protest moved onto the four 
corners of Douglas and Yates, the 
main downtown intersection. 

Later that evening, three tents 
were pitched on the corner in an 
attempt to use irony to carry the 
message. Although protesters did 
their best to get ticketed under the 
“Street Camping” by-law, police 
did not cooperate. Early the next 
day, police moved in and confis- 
cated tents, sleeping bags and 
blankets, but did so under a differ- 
ent by-law that makes it an of- 
fense to erect a structure on pub- 
lic property. 

The City of Victoria passed the 
new by-law to continue its unre- 
lenting attack on poor and home- 
less youth. Known as the “Anti- 
Street Camping By-law,” it is being 
used to intimidate young people 
sitting on the sidewalks. While the 
by-law provides for a $35 ticket 


Jacquie 
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and confiscation of any belong- 
ings such as backpacks and blan- 
kets, no tickets have been issued 
so far. Yet many young people feel 
threatened by it, which is often 
enough to get them to move on. 
Social justice activists believe 
the by-law is not only unconstitu- 
tional, but that its application is 
discriminatory. Defenders of the 
by-law, such as mayor Bob Cross, 
Victoria City Police and a spokes- 
person from the Downtown Victo- 
ria Association (a business group), 
have argued that there is nothing 
to worry about because “ordinary” 
people - weary mothers and tod- 


“dlers, tired tourists, etc. - will be 


free to sit and rest if they need to. 
They claim the by-law is a “needed 
tool” to deal with the “one percent” 
of street youth whose sitting is a 
“problem.” 

The Coalition Against the By- 
law - made up of over 20 local 
community groups - plans hold- 
ing daily protests. “This by-law is 
legislated poor-bashing and we will 


Ackerly 


be out here every day until it is 
revoked,” vows Cindy Barker of 
the Together Against Poverty Soci- 
ety. 
Nancy Parker of the Victoria 
Street Community Association 
echoes Barker's sentiments. “Vic- 
toria is a real city, with real people 
living in it and some of those people 
are poor. They are still members of 
this community and should not be 
swept aside in order to present a 
sanitized city for the enjoyment of 
tourists and the lining of commer- 
cial pockets. There are lots of good 
ideas in our community that would 
address the problems of home- 
lessness, but we have had no 
success in getting this city council 
to consult with us. They have 
chosen instead to violate the rights 
of a small and powerless minority 
- homeless youth.” 


Jacquie Ackerly is president of the 
Together Against Poverty Society 
and one of the B.C. directors of the 
National Anti-Poverty Organization. 
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Michael 
Parenti 


Political 


Analyst, 
Noted 
Author 
and 
Lecturer 


“This tough, hilarious, right-on mix of scholar and street.” 
KPFA, Pacifica Radio 


“No one challenges the dominant ideology with such compelling insight as Michael Parenti.” 
Bertell Ollman, Professor of Politics, NYU 


| Audio and Video Tapes: | 


Books: 


Available in both audio and video unless listed as audio only. 

Audio tapes $5 U.S./$6 CAN, Videotapes $10 U.S./$12 CAN 

No.7 The Sword and the Dollar. Updated. The history of im- 
perialism and the forced maldevelopment of the Third World 

No.9 Rambo and the Swarthy Hordes. Political images of the 
entertainment media, including imperialistic and racist themes. 

No. 14 Real History. Critiques of false history: (1) The 
“Founding Fathers” (2) Against Psychohistory (3) Fascism 
and Nazism: Who Benefited? (4) Real Causes of World 
War II (5) American Empire and the Spanish-American War 
(audio only — two tapes sold as a set for $10 U.S./$12 CAN) 


No. 21 Racism and the Ideology of Slavery. How racism 
develops from tribalism, slavery and imperialism, and the 
functions it serves for capitalism. 

No. 23 Conspiracy and Class Power. Conspiracy as an 
instrument of ruling class control. (audio only) 

No. 25 JFK Assassination: The Gangster Nature of the State 
(audio only) 

No. 30 Fascism, The False Revolution. How fascism past and 
present has maintained the powers and privileges of 
corporate business. 

No. 31 Dirty Truths. Learning to ask why about poverty, law 
and order, and major policies. (audio only) 

NEW! No. 32 Democracy & Class War. Democracy is a 
invention by the people of history to defend themselves 
against the power of privilege and wealth. (audio only) 

NEW! No. 33 The Hidden Ideology of the Mass Media. Exposes 
the corporate domination and conservative bias in news. 

NEW! No. 34 Reflections on the Overthrow of Communism. 
Internal and external causes, and the brutal free-market 
aftermath. 
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*NEW! Blackshirts and Reds: Rational Fascism and the 
Overthrow of Communism ($12 U.S./$14 CAN) 


* Dirty Truths, selected readings on politics, ideology, media, 
conspiracy, and class power. ($12 U.S./$14 CAN) 

+ Against Empire critiques U.S. imperialism and the New 
World Order at home and abroad. ($12 U.S./$14 CAN) 

+ Inventing Reality now in its second edition, the first compre- 
hensive critique of the news media. ($17 U.S./$20 CAN) 

* Democracy for the Few now in its sixth edition, a critical 
discussion of the U.S. political system. ($17 U.S./$20 CAN) 

* The Sword and the Dollar, an exposé of U.S. interventionism 
in the Third World and cold war history. ($12 U.S./$14 CAN) 

+ Make-Believe Media, the hidden politics of the entertainment 
media. ($17 U.S./$20 CAN) 

* Land of Idols: Political Mythology in America challenges many 
of the deceptions put forth by conservative elites. 
($17 US./$20 CAN) 


For a complete list of video/audio titles and books, call People's 
Video/Audio at (206) 789-5371 or write to the address below. 


To Order Books and Tapes 


Postage included in price. Add $10 for overseas shipments. 
Check or money order payable to: 


People's Video/Audio 
P.O. Box 99514, Seattle, WA 98199, USA 


Tel: (206) 789-5371 Fax: (206) 782-6253 
Visit our web site: http://www.vida.com/parenti 
Non-profit prices. All labor is donated. Donations welcome. 
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Michael Parenti 


Class in a class-based society. 


Men Parenti received 


his Ph.D in political science from 
Yale University in 1962. He has 
taught at colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States and 
around the world. He is the 
author of 13 books including 
Democracy for the Few and 
Blackshirts and Reds, his lat- 
est. He lectures on college cam- 
puses and before religious, la- 
bour, community and public- 
interest groups in the U.S. and 
Canada. His recent lecture tour 
through Regina, Moose Jaw and 
Saskatoon was in large part 
funded by union locals and 
labour councils. His topic was 
“Democracy and Class War.” 


Briarpatch: In your book, Black- 
Shirts and Reds, you talk about 
ABC scholarship (Anything But 
Class) and ABC scholars. These 
people studiously avoid class 
analysis in their work. The main- 
stream media also avoids it. What 
is class analysis and what's so 
dangerous about it? 
Michael Parenti: A class analysis 
demonstrates that a group of people 
occupy a favoured position in 
society, command positions over 
the productive forces of society. 
They control most of the land, the 
labour, the technology and the 
capital and they set the terms by 
which all the rest of us must live. 
They determine how we develop 
and make our way through life. 
They enjoy a preponderance of 
social power, of cultural power in 
that they own the media and the 
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entertainment industry, and of 
political power in that their money 
exercises a tremendous influence 
over office holders. 

While they profess to be ruling 
in the ‘common interests of the 
people, they are generally ruling 
and making decisions at our ex- 
pense. So we have to pay inordi- 
nately as workers, as taxpayers, 
as consumers and as citizens and 
suffer all sorts of deprivations so 
that they can maintain their power. 

An example is class power being 
used to destroy a beautiful wilder- 
ness by saturating it with cyanide 
in order to extract some gold. They 
take public lands for private profit 
in that manner. The people get 
nothing but the toxic wastes while 
paying for and subsidizing a lot of 
the costs of these operations. So 


the ruling class is in a very fa- 
voured position. 


Briarpatch: So if class analysis 
is not readily available, then 
how are such events explained? 
Michael Parenti: What you have 
is aremarkable phenomenon in 
many people. You have the 
prevalence of stochasticism. Sto- 
chasticism means that things 
happen by chance. So what you 
have are people who believe that 
all of these things happen by 
chance. That if you actually think 
that there are people who are 
pursuing these kinds of plun- 
dering interests, you must be a 
conspiracy theorist. It’s a very 
strange phenomenon. 

And there are all sorts of 
people who consider themselves 
on the left who are afraid to deal 
with the realities of class power, 
class profits and class plunder. 


Briarpatch: Why is that? 
Michael Parenti: Because that is 
the most prohibitive subject thata 
class-dominated society has. One 
of the things that the ruling class 
wants to do is to deny or mask the 
visibility of its own power. If its 
power can be masked, it cannot be 
challenged or opposed. If you can 
ascribe what happens to happen- 
stance or the forces of the market, 
or changing times or hard times or 
stuff like that, rather than to NAFTA 
or GATT, then you get the kind of 
situation that we have now. 


Briarpatch: Do other classes of 
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people in society have power to 
seriously challenge the ruling 
class? 

Michael Parenti: Well, if we ever 
organize and act through the elec- 
toral process and in organized direct 
actions in the workplace and in 
the community and in other 
places, an awful lot of con- 
cessions can be won. And 
were won. 

And one of the sources 
of strength was the existence 
of the communist world. As 
long as there was this alter- 
native system the ruling 
bourgeoisie in the West had 
to make certain concessions 
and say “See, you live better 
than they do over there.” 
Now that that’s all been 
undone the ruling bourgeoi- 
sie can take off its gloves 
and drop all pretences of there 
being a community of interests 
between owners and working 
people. And they are really stick- 
ing it to us. 

And their goal generally is to 
create poverty, because their ulti- 
mate goal is to create wealth. And 
one of the ways you create wealth 
is by creating poverty. 

By making lots of people poor 
you get rich. By depriving people 
of the fruits of their labour they 
become poor, but you become rich. 
By depriving them of their land 
they become poor but you become 
rich. By depriving them of public 
funding they become poor, but 
this funding becomes used as 
grants and subsidies for you to 
become richer. By taxing people 
heavily they become poor, and 
because you pay no taxes, you 
take their money and use it for 
corporate welfarism and become 
richer. 

This is what they do both at 
home and abroad. They colonize 
all peoples not only in the Third 
World but also their own popula- 
tions. 

And what you have is this real 
widespread superior idiocy or idi- 
otic superiority of people on the 
left who are very patronizingly 


amused when you suggest that 
there are these ruling elites, that 
these people work in a concerted 
effort to maximize their power and 
influence at every opportunity. And 
it’s not power for power’s sake, 
although any one individual may 


One of the things that 
the ruling class wants 
to do is to deny or 


mask the visibility of 
its own power. 


enjoy the ego of office and expo- 
sure and fame and all that. But 
generally that class wants power 
to maintain its wealth, its way of 
life that it cherishes. 

A way of life by the way, that 
most people in the same society 
have no awareness of. They get 
little flickers of it, they see Prin- 
cess Diana at a ball or something. 
But they have no awareness of the 
level of existence and consump- 
tion that these people have and 
enjoy and seek to maintain. And 
will kill to maintain it. Every rul- 
ing class has shown no hesitancy 
in killing dissidents and resisters, 
both at home and abroad, who 
have actually attempted to organ- 
ize in a serious manner some form 
of redistributive politics. 


Briarpatch: So the ruling class 
has a violent streak? 

Michael Parenti: Yes. They will 
kill you. And they have done that. 
Just look at the ruling class and 
the U.S. investment interests 
working together in Guatemala. 
They have killed literally thousands 
of labour leaders, and tens of thou- 
sands of other people. They kill 
them because these people are 
actually questioning this arrange- 
ment of wealth creating poverty. 


Briarpatch: Does this tendency 
manifest itself in fascism? 
Michael Parenti: Yes, fascism is a 
more advanced or if you want, a 
more degenerated form of suppres- 
sion used to maintain the existing 
class structure. 

In my book, Blackshirts 
and Reds, I avoid the ques- 
tion the previous 900 books 
on fascism have dealt with. 
They deal with only one 
question, somehow it’s an 
iron rule, you can only deal 
with this one question which 
is, “Who supported Hitler? 
Who financed Hitler? Who 
brought him to power?” 


Briarpatch: I remember that 
question in my University of 
Regina history class. 
Michael Parenti: Well, that’s 
the only question that exists in 
academia, in the media. I deal with 
the very logical next question: “Who 
did Hitler support once he was in 
power?” I mean why would people 
support him, who benefitted from 
his policies, what did he do when 
he came into power? And indeed 
he did all the things that Reagan 
and Mulroney and those other guys 
have been doing without the swas- 
tika, though maybe in more lim- 
ited ways. 

You see if they can do these 
things without repression they will 
do it, and it varies from country to 
country. Yet when the crises get so 
serious that the configuration of 
class forces are at a grid lock for 
them, then they call upon the 
military to break the whole game 
up. 

That’s what happened in Chile 
under Allende. Democratic forces 
were strong enough to get some 
changes, but not strong enough to 
really challenge or take the state. 
So the state crushed them and 
then brought in fascism. 


Dan Parrott is a Regina-based writer 
who helped organize Parentis visit 
to Saskatchewan. He wishes to 
thank everyone who helped make 
the visit possible. 
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Opposing the MAI 
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Building community resistance and creating alternatives. 


by. Kathie Cnain pee DBOnn 


O. September 25, Saska- 


toon’s Broadway Theatre was 
the site of the first large-scale 
rally in Canada against the 
Multilateral Agreement on In- 
vestment (MAI). 

On this warm fall evening, a 
capacity crowd of 500 concerned 
citizens packed the theatre to 
hear passionate speeches from 
Tony Clarke (author of Silent 
Coup), Maude Barlow (chairper- 
son of the Council of Canadi- 
ans), and Nettie Wiebe (presi- 
dent of the National Farmers 
Union). 

There was no doubt that the 
attendance was one of the larg- 
est turn outs in Saskatoon since 
the early 1980's fight against 
the Warmen nuclear refinery. 

So, why did an invisible issue 
up to a few months ago become 
so visible? 

This can be attributed to the 
organizing that had gone on pre- 
viously in the community. In 
July, a small group got together 
to talk about the way the MAI 
was being secretly negotiated 
and how to break the secrecy 
and build resistance to it. News 
was Starting to leak out about 
the negative impacts of MAI. 
During the federal election 
campaign in May, there was an 
attempt by organizations such as 
the Council of Canadians and the 
Canadian Centre for Policy Alter- 
natives to sound the alarm. The 
general consensus at this first 
organizing meeting was to make 


photo: Don Kossick 


the potential ramifications of MAI 


known in the community and 
across the province. 

The second stage of the organ- 
izing grew out an agreement to 
work towards a major public event 
in September, and to call another 
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organizing meeting in August 
that would bring out people from 
various social justice, anti- 
nuclear, development, church, 
labour, farm, health and other 
organizations in Saskatoon. As 
well, two Saskatoon activists - 
Kathie Cram and Warren Peter- 
son - wrote articles on the MAI 
for Canadian Dimension and the 
local StarPhoenix newspaper. 

A wide grouping of organiza- 
tions working at the commu- 
nity level attended the August 
meeting. They agreed to form 
the Community Coalition 
Against the MAI. The major event 
at the Broadway Theatre in 
September would be co-ordi- 
nated by the Council of Canadi- 
ans and the Community Coali- 
tion Against the MAI. On-going 
logistical and organizing sup- 
port was committed through 
CUSO and the Community Out- 
reach Centre. Various people 
and organizations took on tasks 
such as distributing posters, de- 
veloping leaflets, issuing press 
releases, and getting more 
groups to support the Coali- 
tion. 

From the beginning, we de- 
cided to organize in two comple- 
mentary directions. On the one 
hand, we wanted a wide-scale in- 
formation campaign which would 
reach out to the general public. 
This included ads and well-placed 
commentaries and lettersin news- 
papers, getting on open line radio 
programs, and putting up posters. 
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__ On the other hand, we saw the 
need to work through our own 
networks and organizations with 
the goal to involve their members 
in the overall campaign. An ex- 
ample of this was the Multifaith 
Social Justice Circle. They were 
acquainted with, and had the best 
access to bring the issues to their 
own congregations. This paid off 
with an extremely high tum out 
from church social justice groups. 

Another event helped to spur 
things forward. A conference of 
the Asia Pacific Economic Coop- 
eration Forum (APEC) was held in 
Saskatoon in early September. The 
newly-formed Community Coali- 
tion organized a public demon- 
stration against the gathering 
where Donald Johnston was at- 
tending the APEC meeting. 
Johnston is the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment, a Paris-based research or- 
ganization which provides infor- 
mation to the world’s 29 richest 
countries. Johnston is a former 
Canadian cabinet minister and a 
major architect of the MAI. 

About 30 protestors gathered 
on short notice. The success of the 
demonstration taught us about 
the importance of organizing an 
active phoning tree. The demon- 
stration got good press coverage. 
APEC will likely be one of the 
powerful trade vehicles used to 
implement MAI policies and direc- 
tions. 

The organizing group agreed 
to meet on a weekly basis leading 
up to the Broadway Theatre event. 
This was an important decision 
because we got people to check in 
on how the organizing was going, 
and they were held accountable 
for the work assigned. 

Another key element was that 
enough time was available to get 
the word out and people involved. 
This is critical since in many or- 
ganizing activities, people get 
squeezed by lack of time. 

An afternoon workshop on 
dismantling the corporate agenda, 
featuring Tony Clarke, was held 


just priorto the event at the Broad- 
way. The workshop allowed par- 
ticipants to think concretely about 
further activities in resisting the 
MAI. For example, we explored the 
idea of making Saskatoon and Sas- 
katchewan an MAI free zone and 
also learned from the anti-NAFTA 
mobilization. Over 40 people at- 
tended, even more than organiz- 
ers expected. 

The evening at the Broadway 
Theatre was both an inspiration 
and a momentum towards future 
actions and activities. Maude 
Barlow talked about building a 
citizens’ agenda, rather a corpo- 
rate agenda, and the need to work 
with communities internationally 
in resisting MAI. She spoke of our 
responsibility with other commu- 
nities throughout the world to be 
“seed keepers of democracy.” 

Tony Clarke said, “the MAI is 
not a collection of rules to regulate 
investment, but a set of rules to 
regulate governments. The MAI is 
designed to free capital from the 
control of government.” 

In her speech, Nettie Wiebe 
stated, “the tide is currently to- 
ward globalization and increasing 
corporate power, often at the ex- 
pense of farmers, small business 
people and local communities. But 
thinking people do not just follow 
a tide and go where it takes them.” 

The evening included perform- 
ances by Brenda Baker, Joys 
Dancer and the Political Saska- 
toon Street Theatre. Brenda Baker 
sang her new song called MAI Blues, 
which was greeted with enthusi- 
astic applause. 

A large banner of an MAI octo- 
pus/fat cat straddling the world, 
painted by the Kommedia Political 
Art Collective, was placed in full 
view of the stage. 

Two buttons were developed 
especially for the event. One stated, 
“MAI Day! MAI Day! - Stop the 
Global Corporate Rule Treaty.” The 
other one simply said “unreformed.” 

At the end of the evening the 
audience endorsed a Peoples 
Charter in opposition to the MAI. 
It called for the provincial and 
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federal governments to play a lead- 
ership role in opposing the sign- 
ing of the MAI, and a full and open 
public debate in the House of 
Commons and provincial legisla- 
tures. Two hundred people signed 
letters with a similar message that 
were sent to Prime Minister Jean 
Chrétien and Premier Roy Roma- 
now. Over 50 people also indi- 
cated they wished to form an ac- 
tive local of the Council of Canadi- 
ans in Saskatoon. 

The key organizing question is 
keeping the momentum going. 
Members of the audience were 
invited to join in strengthening 
the Coalition by coming to a broad- 
based organizing meeting in Octo- 
ber. The organizing nucleus is there 
to resist the MAI. 


Kathie Cram and Don Kossick are 
founding members of the Commu- 
nity Coalition Against the MAI. 
Kathie Cram is co-chair of the 
Saskatoon Multifaith Social Jus- 
tice Circle. Don Kossick is a volun- 
teer representative for the Council 
of Canadians in Saskatoon. You 
can obtain more information about 
the MAI and order buttons by writ- 
ing to the Community Coalition 
Against the MAI, c/o 614B-10th 
Street, Saskatoon, SK S7H 0G9. 
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Gold Fever 


Canadian mining companies are doing more than any 
other country to write the obituary of Indigenous peoples, 
from Indonesia to Labrador. 


B is a bust: the 


biggest mining scam in 
Canadian history. What 
never made the headlines 
is the reality of gold 
mining in Indonesia, and 
especially in Borneo. 

Despite Bre-X, there 
are still hundreds of 
Canadian mining com- 
panies delving deep in 
Indonesia. Last year, 
Canada’s Ambassador in 
Jakarta reported that 
over half of the Contracts 
of Work being awarded 
for mining by the Indo- 
nesian government were 
going to Canadian companies. And 
even though Bre-X’s gold turned 
out to be salt, there’s little doubt 
that there is gold in Borneo. The 
result seems likely to be further 
displacement of Borneo’s indige- 
nous peoples. 

Bre-X was planning to set up 
its mine at a place called Busang. 
However, before the name Busang 
became famous throughout the 
business press, it was already the 
name of one of Borneo’s indige- 
nous peoples. The Busang are one 
of the peoples generally lumped 
together under the term “Dayak.” 
The Dayak are the indigenous 
people of the interior rainforests 
on the island of Borneo. They are 
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Last year, Canada’s Ambassador in Jakarta reported that 
over half of the Contracts of Work being awarded for 
mining by the Indonesian government were going to 

Canadian companies. 

Above, Inco President Scott Hand with I.B. Sudjana, 

Indonesian Minister of Mines and Energy. 


also the victims of a joint attack by 
the Indonesian government and 
foreign multinational corporations, 
conducted in the name of “devel- 
opment.” 

“Development” based on re- 
source extraction has a long his- 
tory in Borneo, which the Indone- 
sian government refers to as Kali- 
mantan - a word that can be trans- 
lated as “River of Gems.” The name 
says it all about the regime’s atti- 
tude towards Borneo. The island 
exists to be plundered for the profit 
of the central government in 
Jakarta; the needs of the Dayak 
peoples are entirely irrelevant. 

The history of the plunder of 
Borneo goes back to 1921, whena 


subsidiary of Shell 
gained the concession for 
oil exploration. Liquid 
natural gas is now even 
more important - Indo- 
nesia produces 40 per- 
cent of the world total, 
with half of that coming 
from East Kalimantan. 
The province is also a 
big coal producer. 

“They call this whole 
coast a development 
zone,” says one Austra- 
lian engineer, “but even 
they don't know how big 
its gonna be. Not just 
the oil, gas and coal, but 
the industries they’re gonna fuel. 
Come back in 20 years, mate, and 
ye won't recognize this place.” 

The coast has already been 
devastated. The interior is still being 
subjected to “development.” When 
the Suharto “New Order” regime 
seized power in 1965-1966 amidst 
a bloodbath that saw the death of 
as many as one million people, 
one of its first acts was to throw 
the country open to business. 
Foreign logging companies quickly 
cast their eyes on East Kaliman- 
tan, where trees tower an average 
of 40-60 meters high, the prod- 
ucts of a forest older than Brazil's. 
East Kalimantan soon accounted 
for two-thirds of the total national 
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timber production. The profits from 
massive logging flowed to Japan 
and the United States and into the 
coffers of “foundations” run by the 
Indonesian armed forces. Over half 
the province was handed over as 
logging concessions. Mechanized 
logging became the rule, while 
noble-sounding environmental 
regulations were mocked. In the 
1970s and 1980s, only 21 percent 
of concessionaires did the replant- 
ing that was supposed to be re- 
quired by law. The resulting “bald 
land” is heavily susceptible to for- 
est fires; a 1983 fire claimed 3 
million hectares of rain forest. 

Foremost among Kalimantan’s 
timber barons is Mohammad (Bob) 
Hasan, who says he controls 
“between 30 and 40” logging com- 
panies as well as chairing the 
Indonesian forestry association. 
His largest firm, PT Georgia Pacific 
Indonesia, holds over 600,000 
hectares in the upper Mahakam, 
the main river of East Kalimantan. 
Hasan is a leading crony and regu- 
lar golf partner of Indonesian presi- 
dent Suharto (whose “foundations” 
hold majority stakes in much of 
Hasan’s business empire). Hasan 
is the adopted son of the late 
General Gatot Subroto, Suharto’s 
former chief of staff. And he was 
the man who emerged with a big 
stake in the projected Busang gold 
mine. 

It goes almost without saying 
that the indigenous Dayak people 
have seen little benefit from oil 
and forestry (and now are unlikely 
to see much from mining). By the 
late 1970s, the province was rak- 
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ing in almost a quarter of Indone- 
sia’s total export earnings; yet the 
wealth flowed to a handful of army 
officers and their business cro- 
nies. 

The Indonesian regime calls 
indigenous people like the Dayaks 
suku-suku terasing - backward and 
isolated people. It sees Kaliman- 
tan as an empty island to be filled 
up with transmigrants from the 
central island of Java. By 1980, 
50,000 families had been moved 
from Java to East Kalimantan, with 
more going to the island’s other 
provinces. The dispossessed Day- 
aks struck back recently in West 
Kalimantan, rioting and burning 
down transmigrant settlements. 

Canadian mining companies 
are already devastating the land, 
air and water of Indonesia. The 
first one in, and still the largest 
Canadian investor in Indonesia, 
was Inco Ltd. (which has recently 
gained operational control of the 
Diamond Fields discovery at 
Voisey’s Bay in Labrador). 

Inco’s nickel mine at Soroako, 
on the Indonesia island of Su- 
lawesi, is often cited as a model 
mine and as a “pole of develop- 
ment” for the whole region. Inco 
plays stand-in for the Indonesian 
military government in imposing 
its will on the local people. So- 
roakans call themselves the “step- 
children of progress” - displaced 
from their agricultural lands to 
make way for a mine and smelter 
and housing for new migrants who 
hold all but the most menial jobs. 

Minewatch reports that Inco 
started to shift production to In- 
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donesia because increasingly strict 
environmental regulations in 
Ontario were raising the produc- 
tion costs at its nickel mine in 
Sudbury. Indeed, while Inco’s 
operations in Indonesia have grown 
by leaps and bounds, Sudbury 
has seen layoffs and refusal by the 
company to contemplate a wage 
increase. Inco prefers to deal with 
indigenous peoples with no politi- 
cal clout, like the Soroakans and 
the Innu of Labrador. 

Inco may already have done its 
worst damage on Sulawesi. The 
looming danger comes from com- 
panies like Robert Friedland’s 
Indochina Goldfields Ltd., which 
has staked claims in Kalimantan 
and is currently in the final stages 
of a joint venture with the SLORC 
junta in Burma. These junior 
mining companies are undaunted 
by the Bre-X disaster, and con- 
tinue to raise capital from pension 
funds and individual investors on 
the stock exchanges in Vancou- 
ver, Alberta and Toronto. 

Indigenous peoples through- 
out the Indonesian archipelago are 
now menaced by the spectre of 
unfettered “development.” In the 
case of mining, Canada is doing 
more than any other country to 
help write their obituary. At the 
same time, Canadians have the 
opportunity to stop the “develop- 
ment” invasion by refusing to 
bankroll these mining companies. 


David Webster is a student and 
human rights activist living in 
Vancouver. 


PH: (306) 347-3333 
FAX: (306) 359-6666 
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Che’s 
Greatest Legacy 


Che Guevara and the international revolution. 


by 


Gee Greene described the significance of 
Che Guevara’s death best when he asked: “Was this 
the end of forlorn hope, the fight against odds? But 
the circumstances of Che’s death begin to give us 
comfort. That he was shot after capture demon- 
strates the fear that the Bolivian authorities felt even 
of an imprisoned Che. They were afraid to bring him 
to trial; afraid of the echoes his voice would have 
aroused from the courtroom; afraid to prove that the 
man they hated was loved by the world outside. This 
fear will help to perpetuate his legend, and a legend 
is imperious to bullets.” 

Che Guevara has indeed defied death as the 
universal symbol of revolution. From Peru to Paki- 
stan he is admired for his relentless opposition to 
U.S. imperialism which continues to oppress and 
impoverish the Third World today. This, more than 
anything else, explains why Che’s legend remains 
powerful 30 years after his death on October 9, 1967. 

Radicalized by the CIA's overthrow of the Arbenz 


Asad 


Ismi 


Photo: René Burri 


government in Guatemala in 1954, 
Che joined Fidel Castro’s revolu- 
tionary band, becoming one of its 
top commanders and winning the 
most crucial battle against the 
Batista dictatorship. 

But for Che, the liberation of 
Cuba from U.S. control was just 
the beginning. Imperialism was a 
“world-wide system” that had to 
be “beaten in a world-wide con- 
frontation.” The revolution was 
indivisible and all of the Third World 
had to be freed from U.S. domina- 
tion; otherwise individual coun- 
tries could be isolated and crushed 
which is what Che felt the U.S. 
was doing to Vietnam in 1965. In 
going first to the Congo later that year, and then to 
Bolivia in 1966, Che was attempting to open a 
second front against the U.S. to distract it from 
Vietnam. 

He wished to build a common front of African 
countries opposed to U.S. domination, and to launch 
a continental revolution in Latin America based in 
Bolivia - a country which borders five countries. One 
can argue that Che was trying to achieve the impos- 
sible, but that is the essence of revolution: the fight 
against overwhelming odds. Death, for Che, was 
“welcome if our battle cry has reached even one 
receptive ear and another hand reaches out to take 
up our arms.” 

This internationalization of resistance to imperi- 
alism is Che's greatest legacy. Twelve years after his 
murder in Bolivia, the Sandinista revolution, led by 
the “Guevarist” FSLN, triumphed in Nicaragua. In El 
Salvador, supporters of the recently victorious FMLN 
candidate for mayor of San Salvador, sported Che 
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“Let the flag under which we fight be 
the sacred cause of benefiting all 
humanity, so that to die under the 


colours of Vietnam, Venezuela, 


Guatemala, Laos, Guinea, Colombia, 
Bolivia, Brazil ... is equally glorious and 
desirable for an American, an Asian, an 


African and even a European.” 


buttons. Subcommandante Marcos of the EZLN in 
Mexico invokes Che’s memory “as the true inspira- 
tion of the struggle against oppression.” 

If today the revolutionaries of Central America 
have a place in the political system it is because they 
were revolutionaries to begin with. But politics has 
failed to uplift a Latin America drowning in poverty. 
Armed struggle still remains a viable option in Mex- 
ico, Peru and Colombia. 

In Africa, Guevarism helped free a continent from 
the crippling aggression of the South African apart- 
heid state. Following in Che’s footsteps, Cuban troops 
landed in Angola in November 1975 and routed a 
South African column which was about to take the 
capital, Luanda. Over the next decade, Cuban stead- 
fastness in Angola helped force South Africa out of 
Namibia and hastened the demise of apartheid. For 
this, Fidel Castro received a standing ovation at the 
inauguration of Nelson Mandela. 

As Che put it: “Let the flag under which we fight 
be the sacred cause of benefiting all humanity, so 
that to die under the colours of Vietnam, Venezuela, 
Guatemala, Laos, Guinea, Colombia, Bolivia, Brazil 
... is equally glorious and desirable for an American, 
an Asian, an African and even a European.” 

1997 has been declared the “Year of the Heroic 
Guerrilla” in Cuba where school children are taught 
to be like Che. Che is the subject of five new biogra- 

phies and four films and is celebrated in song by rock 
musicians born well after his death. 

But the focus on Che's person misses the point. 
He was a product of his times which have not 
fundamentally changed. After the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, (Che predicted that the U.S.S.R. would 
become capitalist), U.S. domination of the Third 
World has become even more destructive, and for 
Che it was the continuation of the struggle against 
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this that was important, not the veneration of any 
particular individual. However, by leaving no gap 
between conviction and practice, Che has provided 
the perfect example to follow in this struggle. The 
power of his legend is a warning to those who would 


control humanity. 


Asad Ismi is a research associate at Canada-Ameri- 
cas Policy Alternatives (CAPA). This article is being 
published simultaneously in Amercas Update. 


“Communist Manifesto 


1998 Calendars! 


1998 will be the 150th Anniversary of 
the Manifesto of the Communist Party, 
by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. 
Canada's monthly Communist 
newspaper, People’s Voice, has printed 
a special 1998 calendar, featuring 
illustrations from the history of the 


workers’ movement, quotes from the 
Manifesto, and notable dates. 


For your calendar, send 
$10 + $1 postage to: 
PEOPLE’S VOICE 
706 Clark Drive 
Vancouver, BC, 

V5L 3J1 
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Cuba 


on my Mind 


A teenager visits Cuba as a youth 
delegate, not as a tourist. 


by 


e. represented something strange in my life. It 
was never a real country - it was this abstract 
phenomenon everyone talked about. When there 
were questions about socialism, revolution or free 
education, everyone would turn to Cuba with admi- 
ration and solidarity. I was always curious about 
how perfect this little country was. I wanted to see 
what problems it had with the U.S. embargo and how 
it managed to maintain its system under such diffi- 
culties. 

But in the back of my mind, I was skeptical about 
their system and government. Luckily, I had a chance 
to answer some of these questions and relieve some 
of the skepticism when I went to Cuba for the 14th 
World Festival of Youth and Students from July 28 to 
August 6. Despite my short visit, I learned a great 
deal about Cuba and had the opportunity to partici- 
pate in an exciting and inspirational gathering of 
youth from all over the globe. 

I was among the 12,000 delegates who discussed 
youth problems and tried to resolve at least some of 
them. Many delegates could relate to the stories 
about inaccessibility to education, lack of employ- 
ment, and feeling frustrated with the rapid rise in 
poverty. 

I had the opportunity to participate in the human 
rights seminar with 1,500 other delegates. For two 
straight days, I listened to stories of torture and 
systematic murder. It was frustrating because as we 
listened, there was no clear analysis about why these 
human rights violations occur and what the interna- 
tional community could do about them. 

One story that stuck with me was when a young 
woman from Chile stood up and spoke about the 
countless students who have gone missing after 
protesting against the current government. She spoke 
about the contradiction of her seemingly “demo- 
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Melba Hernandez with the author. 


cratic” country with its undemocratic government 
and police. 

I realized how important it must have been for 
her to speak about such issues. She came from a 
country where she could be arrested or mysteriously 
disappear for speaking her mind. 

For many students, the Festival provided a forum 
to denounce the injustices in their countries without 
the fear of losing their limited freedom or their life. 
Coming from Canada, I had no idea how to relate to 
such stories. I grew angry that these noteworthy 
stories are ignored in the Canadian media. 

I can't say I left the human rights seminar feeling 
good or empowered. I felt ashamed that I have the 
privilege to protest and criticize my government 
without the fear of losing my life or well-being. This 
is a privilege that students in many other countries 
would be grateful for and would take advantage of in 
order to fight for their rights. 

Meeting people from other countries was one of 
the highlights. I would stop at a table, strike up a 
conversation, and we would end up talking for hours 
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itics, world affairs, and exchanging stories 
a our own countries. I made solidarity links with 

many students who believed that there is a better 
system than the profit-before-people system we live 
in. It was good to know I wasn't the only naive idealist 
in the world. 

When it came to working to change the world, I 
was blown away by Hugo Lima, a young trade union- 
ist from Guatemala who is in the process of organiz- 
ing a Goodyear Tire company. I understand that 
anyone can find stories about multinational corpo- 
rations in the Third World, but his story was full of 
courage and strength. 

Lima went into great detail about how the indige- 
nous populations are driven off their land to work for 
foreign companies. He explained the slave-like wages 
that force them to work long hours just to survive in 
abject poverty. 

The trade union movement in Guatemala is quite 
strong, but the companies and the governments 
which serve their interests are even stronger, crush- 
ing strikes and protests with ease. Union organizers, 
workers and sympathizers often go missing. Despite 
this, their work continues. 

I was baffled at the courage he and other workers 
had. He told me that the struggle continues because 
they have been pushed to the limit and have nothing 
else to lose. 

What made me furious about his story was that 
Goodyear is quite a prominent company in Canada 
and the U.S. Yet there is little or no knowledge about 


Save Democracy - Stop the MAI 


The Multilateral Agreement on Investment (MAI) 
currently being negotiated by the 29 countries that 
comprise the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development (OECD) will constitute 
a bill of rights for transnational corporations. 
Specifically, the MAI will: 

@ prohibit the application of performance 
requirements on foreign-based companies; 


© give corporations the right to sue governments 
if environmental Jaws hurt their business; 


© prevent countries from imposing economic 
sanctions like those used to end Aparthied; 


®@ rollback protection for Canadian culture; 
© set the stage for two-tiered health care. 


CUPEN Canadian Union of 
Public Employees 
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what companies like Goodyear and other multina- 


tionals do in the Third World. 

I feel lucky to have had the chance to visit Cuba 
as a Youth Festival delegate, and not as a tourist. I 
was billeted with a 76-year-old retired English pro- 
fessor named Marie-Elizabeth. Spending two weeks 
with her gave me the chance to meet and visit with 
her family and the people in her community. She 
lived alone in a small bungalow a few blocks away 
from the ocean. She constantly fed me mangos and 
avocados - spoiling me rotten. 

We talked about the Cuban Revolution. She gave 
me a personal recount of its history. She was a 
teenager during the Batista dictatorship, and re- 
called the daily executions of captured revolutionar- 
ies and their sympathizers. She talked about the 
constant fear that most Cubans had at the time. She 
showed me her medals for housing revolutionaries 
and helping with the literacy campaign after the 
triumph of the Revolution. 

Marie-Elizabeth told me about how much she 
appreciates her right to education, health care, shelter, 
and believe it or not - voting. She hopes that the 
memories of the Batista dictatorship do not die so 
people will continue to enjoy these rights. 

I told her many western people believe Cuba is 
just another military dictatorship. She became quite 
angry when she heard that. She reminded me that 
since the Revolution, she has always felt safe and 
protected. She can vote or get involved politically in 


her community. 


Streets of Hope: The Fall and Rise of the Urban 
Neighbourhood by P. Medoff & H. Sklar $21.50; Chaos 
or Community? Seeking Solutions, Not Scapegoats for 
Bad Economics by Holly Sklar $20.00; Building Bridges: 
The Emerging Grassrooots Coalition of Labor and 
Community by J. Breachner and T. Costello $18.00; 
From the Ground Up: Essays on Grassroots and 
Workplace Democracy by C.G. Benello $15.99. 
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Out-of-town orders, 
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“So many people died for 
this way of life,” she said. “I 
don’t want anyone to say my 
Cuba is a dictatorship.” 

Marie-Elizabeth was ada- 

mant about teaching me Cu- 
ban history. So adamant, that 
she took me to visit her sister- 
in-law, Melba Hernandez. 
Melba is a Cuban national 
heroine. She was the first 
female political prisoner of the 
Revolution for helping Fidel 
Castro and others attack the 
Moncada military garrison on 
July 26, 1954. This attack 
sparked the Revolution. Melba 
went into great detail about 
the attack, her months in 
prison and her commitment to 
rid Cuba of the Batista dicta- 
torship. 

It was an honour to meet 
Melba and receive such an 
important account of Cuban 
history from this intelligent and 
powerful woman. It dawned 
on me how much power and involvement Cuban 
women had during the Revolution. Melba and Marie- 
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A Canadian delegate and the author at the 
closing ceremony in Havana. 


` Elizabeth sacrificed so much 
and defied tradition to fight ' 
for their country’s freedom. 

One of the amazing as- 
pects of Cuba was the con- 
stant réminder of the Revolu- 
tion. The Cuban people I talked 
to value the freedom of their 
country; despite the economic 

hardships they face daily. 
There are murals of Che 
Guevara and poems of José 
Marti spray-painted on side- 
walks. 

The Cubans I met were 
the first to admit there were 
problems. One could see the 
effects of the trade embargo 
everywhere. Poverty is quite 
high and supplies that I take 
for granted are in high de- 

mand. My supplies of soap, 
` paper and pencils were greatly 
appreciated there. 

I had concerns about for- 
eign investment and tourism 
in Cuba. I understand that 

these businesses help.the Cuban economy, but I 
can’t help but feel cynical about it. It was strange to 
walk around in Old Havana to see a Rolls Royce drive 
down the street, almost hitting several Cubans on 
their bikes. 

The use of American dollars in Cuba is essential 
for trade, but it has brought down the value of the 
Cuban peso. These developments of capitalism within 
Cuban history may seem strange, but it has become 
necessary since the collapse of the U.S.S.R. 

Before, the U.S.S.R. supported the Cuba eco- 
nomically, protecting it from some of the worst as- 
pects of the U.S. trade embargo. Unfortunately, now 
Cuba is alone. It took me a while to understand this 
new reality and I left Cuba feeling confused about 
foreign investment and tourism. 

I feel two weeks was too short a time to fully 
understand their struggle but I feel blessed to have 
experienced all I did. 

The people I met from other countries and the 
contacts I made in Cuba will hopefully bring me toa 
better level of understanding. I feel inspired to con- 
tinue to fight in solidarity with them. I feel more 
focused when it comes to my solidarity work, activ- 
ism and education in my own community. 

I want to go back to Cuba. I also want other young 
people to experience what I did - the feeling of 
solidarity, and the hope and struggle for a better 
system. 

Sharmeen Khan is a third year student at the Univer- 
sity of Regina. 
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Who is Ramona? 


The transformation of a street vendor into a 


revolutionary leader. 


Sit Oly. & photos 


s he visiting San Cristo- 
bal de las Casas, the pictur- 
esque old colonial town of the 
Chiapas highlands in Mexico, 
are often besieged by street 
vendors selling local handicrafts. 
Many sellers will be offering 
Ramona dolls. Cloth dolls of 
women dressed in local indige- 
nous dress have always been 
staples for these vendors, but 
the Ramona doll is a new ver- 
sion, a peasant woman, wear- 
ing a black balaclava or a red 
bandanna to hide her face, car- 
rying a gun, a baby or both. My 
favourite is Ramona on horse- 
back. 

Commandante Ramona of 
the Zapatista National Libera- 
tion Army (EZLN) is the model 


b y 


Terry Wolfwood 


lands, sustainable self-suffi- 
cient agriculture and any form 
of self-government and cul- 
tural integrity. 

Ramona is one of seven 
female commandantes on that 
committee which directs an 
army which comprises one- 
third women. In 1993, during 
the formation of the EZLN, 
thousands of indigenous 
women came together to cre- 
ate the Revolutionary 
Women’s Law that asserts 
women’s right to self-deter- 
mination and equality in 
society, at home and in the 
ranks of the EZLN. Ramona 
was one of the drafters of that 
document that gives credence 
to this EZLN statement, which 


for these figures; the male ver- 
sion is of Subcommandante 


Marcos. 


Ramona is one of seven female 
commandantes who direct an army 
comprised of one-third women. 


was delivered at an interna- 
tional meeting for humanity 
in 1996: “We are not gathered 


Ramona is a Tzotzil, one of 
the many indigenous groups that form the majority 
of the citizens of Chiapas. She is part of the Clandes- 
tine Revolutionary Indigenous Committee that di- 
rects the EZLN. Subcommandante Marcos, the leader 
that the western media and the Mexican government 
have singled out for attention and “stardom,” speaks 
publicly for the EZLN as directed by this committee. 

The EZLN uprising on January 1, 1994 took 
Mexico and the world by surprise. Nobody expected 
poor peasants to organize brilliant military man- 
euvers, let alone organize thousands of peasants 
marginalized by centuries of poverty, isolation and 
illiteracy - at least in Spanish - into an instantly 
world famous liberation force that understood the 
effects of NAFTA on all the poor of Mexico; that 


here today in order to change 
the world ... we are here with a more modest proposal 
... which proposes to create a new world.” 

The EZLN in solidarity with many civil groups 
continues to work towards that new world by peace- 
ful means - organizing strikes, demonstrations, 
meetings with other Mexican social justice groups 
and supporters around the world, continuing to 
emphasize that all their struggles are in common 
against the corporate powers that plan to control 
resources, production and the lives of people every- 
where. 

Throughout Chiapas, in spite of the overpower- 
ing military presence of the well-equipped Mexican 
Army, people are working within their own commu- 
nities to increase resistance to the repressive com- 
plicity of the Mexican government and international 


NAFTA would lead to the loss of their communal 
a a a a 
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capitalism and to strengthen their own commitment 
to a self-determined life of dignity and independence 
from corporate control. Ramona’s strength lies in her 
commitment to her own people and the realization of 
their ancestors’ prophecy of the native people of the 
Americas uniting to claim their freedom. 

Not a prominent speaker or public representative 
of the EZLN, she speaks simple Spanish and prefers 
to work among her own; however, she gained atten- 
tion when she addressed a crowd of thousands in the 
main square of Mexico City earlier this year. With her 
face covered by a mask, she was the first EZLN leader 
to speak in person publicly in the national capital. 
She called for solidarity, strength, and courage to the 
millions of Mexicans who saw her there or in the 
media. Her slight frail presence was transformed into 
a gigantic icon of hope for the Mexican masses. Their 
response gave lie to the Mexican government's claim 
that the EZLN is only relevant to a small rural ethnic 
group. 

At the end of her speech, the Zocalo, with the 
Presidential Palace on one side and the cathedral 
built of stones from an ancient Aztec temple on the 
other, resonated with the chants of “Ramona, Ra- 
mona, Ramona.” 

Her appearance carried a high price. Ramona 
was near death from kidney failure when the Mexi- 
can government granted her immunity (there is a 
death sentence on the life of every EZLN leader) to 
travel for medical treatment. She is recovering from 
surgery now and when she is able, she will return to 
her people in Chiapas. 

Although the government has reneged on the 
San Andreas Agreement in which it accepted the 
principles of self-determination, land rights and 
cultural integrity for the people of Chiapas, the EZLN 
and its civil partners are still willing to negotiate a 
peaceful settlement; even as they elude military 
pursuit and help communities resist crimes by the 
army and paramilitary groups including murder, 
rape, abduction and harassment. 

In NAFTA, the Mexican government agreed to 
open up traditional communal lands in Chiapas and 
the rest of Mexico to commercial agriculture and 
resource exploitation. Under the new Multilateral 

Agreement on Investment, the Mexican government 
will lose much of its power to grant autonomy to 
communities because it will commit Mexico, as our 
government will commit Canada, to sweeping new 
powers for international capital and corporations 
that will over-ride national jurisdictions. 

Mexico and Canada are also members of the Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) forum, which 
is developing new means to permit a freer flow of 
capital and resources in Pacific Rim countries. 

The struggle in Chiapas is also our own, and we 
find inspiration and wisdom in the clear-sighted 
vision and dedication to the cause of justice for all 


that the EZLN has expressed. We need toembrace _ 
the EZLN proposal to create a new world here in 
Canada, in harmony with our sisters and brothers in 
Mexico and world-wide. If Ramona can do it, why 
can't we? 

If she were not an EZLN leader, Ramona would be 


Xy A N 
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Three Ramona dolls. 


dead. Few Chiapas peasants have access to expen- 
sive surgery and medication. In fact, Ramona used to 
be a street vendor, selling the mother dolls, that were 
transformed into Ramona Dolls, to tourists on the 
streets of San Cristobal. 

Her transformation from street vendor to revolu- 
tionary leader has given hope and inspiration to 
thousands of poor women. She has given them a 
dream of possibility - the possibility to transform 
their lives and to dare to dream of transforming 
society. She has become a symbol to many other 
Ramonas struggling now and yet to be born. There 
are thousands of Ramonas and there is only one 
Ramona. 

The next time you walk downtown in Canada or 
if you are ever a tourist in San Cristobal, remember 
the EZLN words when you turn your gaze downward 
before a street person, “find there, not a victim, but 
a brother or a sister.” 

Her name may be Ramona. 


Terry Wolfwood is a Victoria activist who was a 
human rights observer in a Chiapas community this 
year with the “Building Bridges” program. She is 
president of The Barnard-Boecker Centre Foundation 
and producer of the video “Weaving the World To- 
gether,” an account of women’s activism around the 
world. 
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: Sharing 


=- Her Secret 


Spousal abuse is an everyday occurrence in 
‘Canada. But for immigrant women, the battle is 
even more difficult. 


by 


M argarita Vallejo became a landed immigrant 
on March 26, 1997. At last she had officially won the 
right to remain in Canada. But Margarita will tell you 
that the day she'll always remember is August 25, 
1993, because that was the day “someone finally did 
something.” That was the day that 
her husband beat her black and 
blue and almost killed her. But that 
was also the day that the police 
came and took her husband away 
for good. “I became free the moment 
they put the handcuffs on.” 

Margarita, her husband and 

their son, Anthony, moved to Toronto 
from Ecuador in 1989. Her hus- 
band’s plan was “to make a lot of 
money and return back to Ecua- 
dor.” It was no surprise to Marga- 
rita that he hadn’t consulted with 
her before the move to Canada. After their marriage 
in 1984 he basically had stopped communicating 
with Margarita on most family matters. Of course he 
communicated plenty if his dinner wasn’t prepared 
to his tastes or if Margarita wore the wrong colour 
dress for his liking. 

This communication usually took the form of 
kicks to the abdomen or punches and slaps to her 
head. Margarita says she was abused “a hundred 
times or more” in the years before they came to 
Canada. Despite calls to the Ecuadorian police, 
Margarita’s cries for help went unheard. The police 
told her, “All families have problems. This is a private 
matter.” Unfortunately this attitude was shared by 
most of Margarita’s friends. She had no where to 
turn. 

Margarita was eight months pregnant with her 
second son when she came to Canada. Needing 
medical care but lacking health insurance, a friend 


David 


“| became free 
the moment 


they put the 
handcuffs on.” 


Thow 


of her husband recommended York Community 
Services (YCS), a community health centre in Toronto. 
There, she could receive free prenatal care. YCS isa 
multi-service agency which offers social, legal and 
health care to those on the fringes of society such as 
schizophrenics, the working 
poor, refugees and victims of 
domestic violence. 

Back then Margarita walked 
with her head down, spoke very 
little and cried almost every 
day. She wore tattered jeans 
and always had a long sleeved 
shirt or jacket on to cover her 
bruised arms. She’d been los- 
ing weight. 

The doctor, identifying Mar- 
garita’s depression, arranged 
a meeting with the centre’s 
Spanish-speaking social worker. Margarita was 
amazed that such a place existed: a place where she 
was encouraged to talk about her problems, a place 
that offered to help, a place where she could trust 
someone. “What we talked about was our secret.” 

However, talking was one thing, taking action 
another. With no where to turn and no money, not to 
mention two young children, Margarita remained 
with her husband. Her social worker encouraged her 
to speak with the centre's lawyer but she refused. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Vallejo began keeping closer sur- 
veillance of Margarita’s comings and goings. He was 
suspicious of this community health centre. He 
screened all phone calls and forbade Margarita from 
going to the centre. The beatings and threats in- 
creased. 

But something began to stir in Margarita. She 
found a part-time job with a cleaning company. She 
refused to quit despite her husband's orders to do so. 
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She continued seeing her social worker, usually Court concluded that local authorities in Ecuador 


dropping in for a few minutes after work before 


are either unwilling or unable to protect the lives of 


racing home. Still, she refused to call the police. She women subject to abuse and, therefore, Margarita 


remembered how they brushed her off 
back in Ecuador. “He'd kill me if he 
found out.” 

Life continued this way until Au- 
gust 25, 1993. On that day Margarita, 
with nine-year-old Anthony snuggled 
in beside her on the bed, watched tele- 
vision quietly. Mr. Vallejo came home 
that evening in a particularly foul mood. 
He stormed into the bedroom, pushed 
Anthony aside, and began punching 
Margarita. He swore at her and said he 
was going to kill her. He had a rope 
which he tied into a noose and placed 
it around her neck. 

Anthony screamed at his father to 
stop but he didn’t so Anthony ran to 
the phone in the hallway and dialed 
911. Mr. Vallejo went after him. He 
ripped the phone out of the wall but he 
was too late. 

Within minutes the police arrived. 
They pinned Mr. Vallejo against the 
wall. They handcuffed and dragged him 
away. 

Margarita never spoke to her husband again. 

Mr. Vallejo was convicted of his crimes and, on 
February 7, 1997, was deported back to Ecuador. 

Meanwhile Margarita agreed to see the centre’s 
lawyer. Unfortunately her initial refugee application 
was denied by the Immigration and Refugee Board 
(IRB). But her lawyer appealed the verdict to the 
Federal Court of Canada. 

The Federal Court, in a precedent setting decla- 
ration, overturned the IRB decision. The Federal 


Margarita Vallejo and her two children. 
Photo: David Thow 


Vallejo’s life would be in danger if she were returned. 

The IRB re-opened the case. This time Margarita 
was granted permanent residence on humanitarian 
and compassionate grounds. 

Today Margarita Vallejo owns and operates a 
thriving cleaning service. She lives in Toronto with 
her two sons. She continues to receive counselling at 
York Community Services. 


David Thow works in a community health centre in 
the inner-city of Toronto. 


The Communications, Energy and Paperworkers Union wants to help you 


for a living, you have 
3 choices in life: 


in your work place? 


What are the problems 


Time to do something We 


Call us to talk about 


‘ a You have a right to deal how going union can provide dignity, 
l. whine and complain; with these issues through job security and justice in your 
2, quit; collective bargaining. work place. 


3, organize a union... 
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For professional assistance in organizing a union in your workplace call Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 
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Reworking Success: 

New Communities at the Millennium 

by Robert Theobald 

New Society Publishers, PO Box 189, Gabriola 
Island, BC VOR 1X0, 1997, $12.95. 


reviewed by Allan S. Taylor 

This gem of a book is for everyone who feels that 
many of our community, government and business 
institutions are no longer working and that dramatic 
changes are needed in the way we live and relate to 
one another if we are to have peace, tolerance and 
safety. 

Theobald was trained as an economist, a long- 
time futurist and the author of many books on 
change. This book was originally prepared for broad- 
cast on the CBC Massey Lectures. It was cancelled at 
the eleventh hour and was picked up by New Society 
Publishers to give it wide public access. 

Theobald argues that our present “success crite- 
ria” of maximum economic growth, compulsive con- 
sumption and international competition need to be 
replaced quickly, if we are to avoid serious social 
disruptions in the rapid waves of change flooding the 
world. He believes that the “success criteria” for the 
21st century will be ecological integrity, effective de- 
cision making and social cohesion. 
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Theobald’s very persuasive argument that free 
trade deals such as the FTA, NAFTA and WTO are 
not only bad economics, but that the worship of 
“free markets is the most extraordinary triumph of 
theory over reality in human history.” 

He further argues that we must abandon the 
current maximum economic growth strategies for 
three very good reasons: It may fall into a severe 
depression at any time; it is morally unacceptable 
for a small number of people to be billionaires while 
vast numbers of people live in poverty and die of 
starvation; and most important in my view, that the 
ecological limits of the Earth are very near, if they 
haven't already been exceeded. 

Theobald predicts massive surprises in the near 
future that will force us to rethink many of our 
cultural norms, especially about jobs, employment, 
income and government. 

However, he predicts these changes can be posi- 
tive if we approach them with three fundamental 
principles: That economic growth must stop now, 
before we exceed ecological limits; that a strategy of 
social cohesion be adopted to eliminate the growing 
split between rich and poor, both within and be- 
tween countries; and that “citizens commit to con- 
tinuing involvement in creating the future they de- 
sire.” 

Only in this way can we hope to have communi- 
ties that are democratic, sustainable, diverse, toler- 
ant and peaceful. 

Theobald is committed to the democratic proc- 
ess. He put his text on the Internet for discussion 
and review before publication. For this and other 
reasons there are some great community develop- 
ment ideas that can be discussed further with him 
at: rtheobald@igc.apc.org or interactively at the In- 
formation Transformational Learning Centre at http:/ 
/www.skywalk.com/~caucus/ 


Allan S. Taylor is a concerned environmentalist. 
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REVIEWS 


OPEN for 
BUSINESS 


CLOSED to 
PEOPLE 


edited by Diana Ralph, André Régimbald and Nérée St-Amand 


Open for Business, 
Closed to People: 

Mike Harris's Ontario 
edited by Diana Ralph, 
André Régimbald and 
Nérée St-Amand 
Fernwood Publishing, 
Box 9409, Station A, 
Halifax, NS M3K 5S3, 
$19.95. 


1997, 


reviewed by D’Arcy E. Palmer 
Ontario has been hit by a revo- 
lution, a revolution not started by 
the people but instead by corpora- 
tions and the wealthy. The new 
book, Open for Business, Closed to 
People: Mike Harris’s Ontariois an 
attempt to analyze this revolution. 
It is insightful, interesting and, 
despite some unevenness, an 
important book for Canadians. 
The book is divided into three 
sections. The first section deals 
with the roots of the Mike Harris 
revolution, the second section dis- 
cusses the impacts of the Com- 
mon Sense Revolution, and the 
third section tells us ways the 
people of Ontario can fight back. 
Within each section are numer- 
ous chapters, each written by a 
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different person. This has resulted 
in some unevenness at times, but 
for the most part it is informative. 
Highlights include Tony 
Clarke’s thoughts on the influ- 
ence of globalization, Paul Leduc 
Browne’s contention of the influ- 
ence of Thatcherism, Michelle 
Weinroth’s look at deficitism, Jean 
Trickey’s discussion of the racism 
thatis a part of the Common Sense 
Revolution, David Welch’s exami- 
nation of the effects on the Franco- 
Ontarian community under Har- 
ris, and Diana Ralph's interesting 
strategies for the post-Harris era. 
The best of these is probably 
David Welch’s chapter on the 
Franco-Ontarian community. He 
not only shows us the impact of 
the Harris regime, but explains to 
us how the Franco-Ontarian 
community is coming together to 
survive this harsh regime. 
Reading this book tended to be 
depressing. It is hard to read about 
the suffering caused by such an 
aggressively anti-people govern- 
ment. The book needs more chap- 
ters to do a follow up on what 
Welch did, plus presenting us with 
hope about weathering this storm 
and becoming a closer community 
in the process. Other than that, 
the book was quite enjoyable. 
As for Ontario itself, Diana 
Ralph is right in saying the left 
must have some strategies in place 


for the post-Harris era. As it stands 
right now, the Liberals will be 
elected as the next government at 
Queens Park. Their rhetoric indi- 
cates that they will be similar to 
the federal Liberals in that they 
will take the policies of the previ- 
ous Conservative government and 
add better public relations to them. 
We should not look to defeat only 
Mike Harris, but to defeat his ide- 
ology as well. 

This is a critical time for the 
left. The ideas of democracy and 
social justice are under attack by 
the neo-conservative global free 
market elites. The Bob Rae’s of our 
movement would have us believe 
the fight is lost, but it is only lost 
if we believe it to be lost. Harris 
appealed to the people's fear; we 
must appeal to the people’s hope. 
In the next two years Ontario will 
become a battleground between 
ideologies. It is important that the 
left make their ideas known to the 
people in an understandable way. 
The basic message of the book is 
one we all should agree with: We 
can defeat Mike Harris, and we 
can open Ontario to the people. 


D'Arcy E. Palmer is currently a 
student at Algoma University Col- 
lege. He has been active in the 
East Timor Alert Network and the 
Sault Ste. Marie Social Justice 
Committee. 


Loyal Till Death: 
Indians and the 
North-West Rebellion 
by Blair Stonechild and 
Bill Waiser 

Fifth House Publishers, 
9-6125-11th Street SE, 
Calgary, AB T2H 216, 
$18.95. 


1997, 


reviewed by Dyanna Riedlinger 

In Loyal Till Death: Indians and 
the North-West Rebellion, Blair 
Stonechild and Bill Waiser offer a 
captivating retelling of the “offi- 
cial” version of the 1885 North- 
West Rebellion. The first book of 
its kind, it challenges previously 
accepted interpretations of Indian 
involvement in the Rebellion by 
presenting history as remembered 
and understood from the point of 
view of First Nations. 

The North-West Rebellion tra- 

ditionally invokes images of Louis 
Riel, Big Bear, Poundmaker anda 
grand Indian-Metis alliance that 
attempted to steal control of the 
West away from the Canadian state. 
According to Stonechild, execu- 
tive director of planning and de- 
velopment at the Saskatchewan 
Indian Federated College, and 
Waiser, head of the Department of 
History at the University of Sas- 
katchewan, the Indian-Metis con- 
spiracy has evolved into one of 
Canada’s most persistent myths. 
In Loyal Till Death they present a 
case refuting this myth, building 
an argument that in reality there 
was no Indian rebellion; that in 
fact any Indian action was “spon- 
taneous, isolated, and defensive,” 
a direct result of the frustration 
and desperation caused by years 
of deprivation, oppression, disease, 
hunger and abuse. 

Relying on sources that are 
often overlooked or ignored such 
as the Rebellion’s trial transcripts, 
the official records of the Indian 
Affairs department, and the per- 
sonal papers of John A. Macdonald 
and Edgar Dewdney, the authors 
uncover a radically different his- 


tory, one that outlines an 
ongoing persistence on the 
part of Indian people to bring 
about change peacefully, 
despite the oppression, 
poverty, starvation and frus- 
tration experienced by In- 
dian people on reserves in 
the 1880s. This revised 
account uncovers a duplici- 
tous agenda of government 
neglect and indifference 
under the likes of Prime 
Minister John A. Macdonald 
(who was also the most 
senior Indian official in the coun- 
try from 1878 - 1887, serving under 
himself), and Edgar Dewdney, a 
personal friend of the prime min- 
ister who was named Indian 
Commissioner. The book exposes 
the inaccuracies in the currently 
held convictions of Indian disloy- 
alty, establishing that the only 
disloyalty that occurred was on 
the part of the Canadian govern- 
ment and its steadfast refusal to 
honour its treaty obligations. The 
authors shed light on the political 
and economic motives that the 
Conservatives had for maintain- 
ing control in the North-West. The 
fertile land was integral to the 
colonialist-expansionist policies 
that would keep the Conservatives 
in power and ensure Canada’s 
control of the West. The political 
and economic value of presenting 
Indians as reckless allies of Riel 
was immense, and the Rebellion 
offered the Canadian state the per- 
fect opportunity to rid itself of troub- 
lesome Indian resistance to In- 
dian policy and increasing de- 
mands to honour treaty obliga- 
tions. 

As I made my way through the 
pages of the book, there were times 
I had to stop as the sheer brutality 
and shamefulness of the situation 
in the 1880s brought tears to my 
eyes. Stonechild and Waiser’s find- 
ings force you to recognize the 
injustice surrounding the Rebel- 
lion and the effect it has had on 
First Nations right up to the pres- 
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Big Bear and Poundmaker in Stoney 
Mountain Penitentiary, circa 1886. 


ent. Twenty-eight bands still carry 
the stigma of disloyalty and bro- 
ken treaty agreements with the 
Crown. Over 50 Indians were 
convicted of rebellion-related 
crimes, with sentences ranging 
from six years for horse stealing to 
14 years for arson. Leaders such 
as Poundmaker and Big Bear were 
falsely imprisoned, despite evidence 
of their constant attempts at pro- 
moting peace. Eight young Indian 
men were executed in Canada’s 
largest mass hanging for their 
participation in the uprising, the 
purpose exemplified in a confi- 
dential letter from Sir John A. to 
the Indian Commissioner, “The 
executions...ought to convince the 
Red Man that the White Man gov- 
ems.” 

The result of Stonechild and 
Waiser’s questioning of accepted 
views of this historical event, breaks 
the historical constraints of 100 
years of grossly misconstrued 
“facts” surrounding Indian involve- 
ment in the North-West Rebellion. 
Loyal Till Death both rights the 
wrongs of our previous traditional 
version of the past and empha- 
sizes the reality of the question of 
“whose history?” while confirming 
that as author Charles Weeks con- 
tended, “Nations are the creatures 
of their mythmakers; it is their 
image of the past that produces an 
image of present and future.” 


Dyanna Riedlinger is a geography 
student at the University of Regina. 
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TOILET MAN 
“Yes, most stations we go on are in the toilet. 
No one in their right mind with a successful 
station would put us on.” 
- Howard Stern, 
American shock jock radio host, is now heard 
by radio listeners in some parts of Canada. 
When he opened his first live radio show in 
Montreal in September, he said, “anyone who 
speaks French is a scumbag.” 


NO SIDE-EFFECTS? 

“Here's a toxic brew: Mix equal parts politics, 
health activism, media lethargy and junk 
science. The result is an increasingly 

perverse system that is costing billions of 
dollars and threatens to tie up the market 
economy. Thus we have Dow Corning offering 
to pay $2.4-billion (U.S.) to compensate 
women for breast implant side-effects that 
mostly don’t exist.” 

- Terence Corcoran, August 27, 1997. 
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DELIGHTFUL 


“I’ve met with most of SLORC and I find them to be 
delightful.” 


FIDEL’S BEST FRIEND 
“Canada’s long enthusiasm for Cuba’s 
Communist dictatorship is so deeply 
ingrained, so wrapped in sentimental 
socialist swooning and blind gullibility, 
that Ottawa is now about to embark on a 
wrong-headed attempt to fight a morally 
justifiable U.S. law, and again prop up 
Fidel Castro’s unconscionable 
government.” 
- Terence Corcoran, Globe & Mail 
columnist, in opposition to the Canadian 
government's opposition to the Helms- 
Burton law, March 13, 1996. 


- Jim Davis, 

president of Capital Inc., a Calgary-based 
company that does business with SLORC, the 
military regime in Burma whose human rights 
violations have been deplored by almost every 
country in the world. 


NATURAL BORN KILLERS 
“I don’t regret torturing and killing. If I was 
given a cause I believed in I would torture 
again. It is my profession. That is where my 
experience lies.” 
- Julian (The Turk) Simon, 
a former torturer and member of Argentina’s 
Naval Intelligence unit. Simon tortured at 
least 58 people and is suspected of torturing 
hundreds of others. “I am not a dangerous 
man to normal people,” Simon said. “I don’t 
kill without a contract. But there are still too 
many leftist influences, too many 
intellectuals, and too much scum in the 
country. If someone told me to take them out, 
I'd do it.” After Argentina's military 
dictatorship fell, the new government 
pardoned these killers of all their crimes. 
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PRAIRIE NOTEBOOK o 


Sturdy for a Girl isn’t She 


The battle against sexism should begin at home. 


DASD on nfa 


M y son was a big baby. He 


was bigger than most of his friends 
until he was five year old - when he 
quit growing and got downright 
skinny. 

When he was three years old I 
gave birth to a girl - who at birth 
was only smaller than her brother 
had been because she was born 
early. The doctor called her “pre- 
mature.” She weighed 8 pounds, 
14 ounces. She grew as her brother 
did. 

But the way people spoke about 
her was different. Kyle was a “nice 
husky boy.” Irene was “sturdy for 
a girl.” She thinned out at the 
same time her brother did (as most 
kids do) - although probably not 
as much as he did. People who've 
known her for a long time com- 
ment that it is nice that she thinned 
out. After all - so the message 
seems to be - one wouldn't want a 
sturdy girl! I guess females are 
supposed to be frail. 

Maybe I'm just naive, but this 
attitude never ceases to amaze me. 

A close friend also had a “sturdy 
girl” and we still joke about our 
“sturdy” daughters. I never ex- 
pected the comments people made 
about the kids. I do laugh about 
them. But, more importantly, Iam 
disturbed by the sexism these 
comments display. We have come 
a long way in fighting sexism in 
our society, but we have a long 
way to go. And it’s an uphill battle. 
A battle in which we have lost 
some ground in the last few years. 
(Note that the sex sells ads are 

more common on TV and in the 
press again. I really don’t want my 
daughter to see them.) 

And as my children get older 


the messages they are getting are 
not changing. They are, to some 
extent, being reinforced. My daugh- 
ter has never received any type of 
ball for a birthday present - except 
from her father. My son has never 
received a barbie, or any kind of 
doll. He receives footballs, basket- 


balls, cars and walkie-talkies. 

My daughter has a closet bull 
of barbies. The only time the bar- 
bies come out of the closet is when 
we clean her room. However, the 
kids do play soccer outside when- 
ever they can and they use the 
walkie-talkies a lot. Maybe Irene 
doesn’t play with the barbies be- 
cause we don’t encourage it, but a 
barbie can’t do anything. It’s not 
like talking on a walkie-talkie or 
chasing a soccer ball. 

The children learn the differ- 
ences between girls and boys at a 
very young age. And I don’t mean 
the physical differences. One 
mother, whose son came to Irene’s 
birthday party a couple of years 
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ago, couldn't talk her son out of 
buying Irene a doll. She convinced 
him to get a doll on Safari that had 
a pet tiger. When the mother saw 
all the barbies, she commented 
that she thought the doll her son 
had bought was pushing it. She 
was as surprised as I was at the 
collection of toys - that differed so 
much from what both our sons 
had received. 

The kids also know that girls 
play with girls and boys play with 
boys. In child care centres that 
attempt to be non-sexist, you see 
children of the opposite sex play- 
ing together. Once they start school 
fhat almost ceases. The school 
playgrounds are no longer offi- 
cially segregated, but the children 
segregate themselves in their play. 

The sexism (and racism) in our 
society is so pervasive we often 
can’t see it. But we have to try to be 
conscious of it and do what we can 
to teach our children differently. 
This is for the benefit of the boys 
as well as the girls. Maybe a good 
place to start is with the next birth- 
day present you buy. I’m not sug- 
gesting you buy a barbie for a boy 
- aS you can probably tell I don’t 
like barbie at all. In fact, I think 
barbie is one of the biggest propa- 
gators of sexist attitudes that there 
is. But if we are going to win the 
battle and change attitudes, we 
have to start somewhere. The way 
we treat our children, in and of 
itself, may not be much, but it’s a 
start. 


Donna Johnson is a pseudonym, 
so that if any of her children’s 
friends read this article, they won’t 
get teased. 
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We thank the following for their recent 
financial contribution to Briarpatch! 


S. & B. Hubick, 
Regina, SK 
Anne Altman, 
St. Walburg, SK 
Ken Orchard, 
Victoria, BC 
RWDSU Local 635, 
Weyburn, SK 
Gladys Pavo, 
Abernethy, SK 
Brenda Robertson, 
Regina, SK 
RWDSU Local 568, 
Regina, SK 
Mai Francis, 
Kindersley, SK 
CAW Local 27, 
London, ON 
UA Plumbers & 
Pipe Fitters, 
Surrey, BC 
Sask. Joint Board, 
RWDSU, 
Regina, SK 
Clifford Bray, 
McLean, SK 
Irene Adams, 
Langenburg, SK 
Anonymous, 
Regina, SK 
CAW-Canada, 
Willowdale, ON 
Jan Noppe, 
Princeton, BC 
William Gilmer, 
Durdurn, SK 
Shane Stueck, 
Abernethy, SK 
Will Oddie, 
Regina, SK 
Susan Wallace, 
Toronto, ON 
Jean Sloan, 
Lloydminster, SK 
Harold Sparks, 
Peterborough, ON 
F. & L. Hildebrand, 
Surrey, BC 
Pamela Thomas, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Elizabeth Van Wyck, 
Toronto, ON 


Keith Jeworski, 
Regina, SK 

Al & Mildred Taylor, 
Regina, SK 

Ken Bird, 

Ottawa, ON 
Donna Frandsen, 
Regina, SK 

Sue Smart, 
Regina, SK 
USWA Local 6571, 
Oshawa, ON 

Len Wallace, 
Regina, SK 
Gloria Cymbalisty, 
Regina, SK 
Mary Weber, 
Lumsden, SK 
Emmie Oddie, 
Regina, SK 
Abby Ulmer, 
Regina, SK 
James Heck, 
Regina, SK 
Florence Bishop, 
Regina, SK 
M. Irene Bishoff, 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Charles Townley-Smith, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Catherine Cox, 
Grenfell, SK 
Grace Pine, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Alex Schaub, 
Loon Lake, SK 
Milnor Alexander, 
Victoria, BC 
Bob Schumacher, 
Saskatoon, SK 
William Vatnsdal, 
Vancouver, BC 
Peter Knelsen, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Brian Debeck, 
Vancouver, BC 
Ray Hill, 
Salt Spring Island, BC 
Danny Goldstick, 
Toronto, ON 
Debra Brin, 
Regina, SK 


Frederick Snell, 
Regina, SK 


~- Harold Sparks, 


Peterborough, ON 
Bruce Allen, 
St. Catharines, ON 
Leo Olsen, 
Powell River, BC 
Margaret Shearer, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Beryl Forgay, 
Regina, SK 
Don Sugden, 
Montreal, QC 
Devon Anderson, 
Regina, SK 
Tom & Lydia Dagg, 
Sidney, BC 
Mary Pattison, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Harry Wilson, 
Morse, SK 
Donald Pattison, 
Marshall, SK 
Anthony Felice, 
Ottawa, ON 
CAW Local 1973, 
Windsor, ON 
Paul Taylor, 
Vancouver, BC 
Margot Keeler, 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Mabel Byers, 
Carrot River, SK 
J. & C. Lowndes, 
Kelvington, SK 
Larry Powell, 
Roblin, MB 
Doug & Norma Brown, 
Burlington, ON 
Peter Askin, 
Mayne Island, BC 
Avis Mysyk, 
Winnipeg, MB 
Beth Desjardins, 
Duncan, BC 
R. Kohan & S. Skaret, 
Edmonton, AB 
Frank Snowsell, 
Kelowna, BC 
Charles Johnston, 
Saskatoon, SK 


F.E. DeVito, 
Fruitvale, BC 
Ruth Pusch, 
Windthorst, SK 
Bernard Hart, 
Eastend, SK 
Lee Chalmers, 
Saint John, NB 
Clifford Argue, 
Grenfell, SK 
Stuart Wulff, 
Victoria, BC 
Arnie Thomlinson, 
Vancouver, BC 
Yvonne Schmitz, 
Calgary, AB 
Betty & Les Gordon, 
Wapella, SK 
Gilbert Levine, 
Ottawa, ON 
Kingston & District 
Labour Council, 
Kingston, ON 
Lilianne Denis, 
Toronto, ON 
Robbie Mahood, 
Montreal, QC 
Greta deJong, 
Winlaw, BC 
CAW Local 541, 
Guelph, ON 
Ema Zinn, 
Langley, BC 
Angela Wooldridge, 
Edenwold, SK 
George Ledingham, 
Regina, SK 
RWDSU Local 480, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Arthur Nicholson, 
Shoal Lake, MB 
Glen Makahonuk, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Maggi Dotchuk, 
Regina, SK 
Earl Dewar, 
Swift Current, SK 
Elnor Thompson, 
Englishtown, NS 
J. Hobday & I. Olynyk 
Saskatoon. SK 


here is an alternative! 
Help to create it! 


Alternative Budget Workshop 
(Federal - Provincial) 


Friday November 7 
7:30 pm to 9:30 pm 


panel discussion by social justice activists 
free of charge 


Saturday November 8 me 
9:00 am to 4:30 pm = 


workshop s 
$10 registration (includes lunch) — 


SGEU Hall = 
1440 Broadway Ave. 
Regina 


please register before November 4 at : 
CLC office 
1888 Angus St. 
Regina, SK S4T 124 
phone (306) 525-6137 
fax (306) 525-9514 


travel and registration 
subsidies are available. 


